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The discourses which were delivered at the Boyle 
Lecture in the present year were intended to be a 
continuation of those of the year preceding, on the 
Conversion of the Eoman Empire. It had been justly 
remarked that in my earlier course I had treated 
principally of the preparation of the heathen world for 
the reception of Christianity, and had said too little of 
the progress of thought and opinion among the Chris- 
tians themselves, which led to that development of 
Nicene theology to which I had pointed as the goal 
of Pagan conversion. Without pledging myself at the 
time to carry on my historical view to the conversion 
of the Northern Nations, such had been from the first 
my wish and distant object ; and I already contem- 
plated giving such a sketch of the progress of dogma 
within the Church as might correspond with that of 
the revolution of religious opinion without it. I make 

this remark now, superfluous though it may perhaps 

a 
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be, in order to explain why a series of discourses, to 
which I have given the general title of the ' Conversion 
of the Northern Nations,' commences with three at 
least, the subject of which may seem more closely con- 
nected with the earUer course than with the present. 
But in fact I wish the two little volumes to be regarded 
as one work ; and if at some future time I may have 
the opportunity of printing them together, I shall pro- 
bably give them the general title of the 'Conversion 
of the Ancient Heathens/ 

The main object of both these courses of lectures 
has been to impress upon the hearer or reader the 
conviction, which must be ever present to the mind of 
one who is accustomed to study the broad features of 
human history, of the gradual and constant prepara- 
tion of mankind, from the earliest known periods of 
antiquity, for the full development of religious life under 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. It is well to hold fast the 
assurance of the continuity of God's providence in the 
spiritual guidance of our species ; to be convinced that, 
as we can discover no entirely new creation in the pro- 
gress of material things since the first beginning we can 
trace of them, so neither has there been any entirely 
new moral or reUgious revelation vouchsafed to us. The 
same God has been over all His works, both the material 
and the spiritual, from the beginning, animating, amend- 



ing, informing, indoctrinating His moral creation, from 

time to time, in an appointed order and sequence, but 

' never entirely breaking with the past, and effecting a 

new creation without using the materials of the old. 

I Our religion is an historical one : it is the history of 

I religious progress. The Scriptures of the Old and the 

New Testament testify to a progressive development of 

^ Divine Truth. The verities imparted to the patriaixhs 

[ are still the foundation of the rehgion of Jesus Christ ; 

I and the religious notions of tlie Heathens, wliich seem 

' to be themselves cormptions of the verities imparted 

to the patriarchs, or dim reflections of that Light which 

lightetb every man that cometh into the world, may 

well deserve to be regarded with interest, to be cri- 

[ licized with love and even with reverence. As in my 

rformer lectures I thought it right and just to show, as 

I fer as I miglit, the elements of truth and goodness 

disseminated among the benighted votaries of the 

I imperial schools and temples, so in these I have not 

Bhrunk from indicating the thread of moral and re- 

1 ligious feeling which runs through the grovelling au- 

r perstitions and inteUectual darkness even of the 

I Jforthem barbarians. 



My limits, indeed, have been extremely narrow, and 
E I cannot but acknowledge that I leave the subject, 
^even in the rude sketch to which the conditions of the 
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place and the occasion confined me, to the fiill as 
imperfect, and as abruptly concluded, as that to which 
I apphed myself in the preceding year. If I seem to 
any to have trifled with a matter of real importance, I 
can only throw myself again on the indulgence which 
was before extended to me, while I hope at least that 
even such slight sketches as these may suffice to awaken 
an interest in the subject, in the minds of some who 
have abiUty and learning to prosecute it more worthily. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF CHRIST'S REVELATION: 
JUSTIN MARTYR AND CLEMENT^ OF ALEXANDRIA. 



1 COBINTH. IX. 3. 

Mine answer to tlteni that do examine me is this. 

The discourses I delivered in this place last year were 
meant to recommend the truth of the Christian Eeli- 
gion from regard to the influence it exerted on the 
mind and conscience of the Pagans under the Eoman 
Empire. To them, as I then showed, it approved itself 
a message of love and peace ; it explained their sense of 
Aveariness and disgust with hfe ; it probed their hearts, 
and disclosed to them the full iniquity of sinfulness ; it 
aroused, and agam it allayed, their spiritual terrors ; it 
set God before them in His moral and spiritual nature ; 
it showed them the beauty of hohness upon earth, and 
led their hopes and aspirations onwards to the consmn- 
mation of holiness hereafter in a future life confonned 
to Ilis image who is Himself the Holy One and the 
Just. 

B 
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Tliat the inference I suggested from these considera- 
tions is by no means conclusively established by them I 
could not be unaware. To show that the Gospel har- 
monizes with the feelings of human nature could be 
no direct proof of its direct and special revelation from 
God. Tlie argument, it has been said, is two-edged. 
If it be urged, on the one hand, that God sent His 
message to men purposely in such a form as would 
naturally attract and convince the beings whom He 
meant to save by it, — on the other hand it may be con- 
tended that the correspondence of the Gospel with 
man's wants and wishes shows how possibly, how pro- 
bably, man may have invented it for himself. 

This objection is an obvious, and no doubt a plausible 
one. That there is some force in it we must admit ; 
for otherwise the argument on the Christian side would 
amount to a demonstration, a conclusion to which God 
in His inscrutable wisdom has not allowed any of the 
moral arguments in favour of Eevelation to arrive. 

But if we admit — ^which is more than can be required 
of us — ^tliat the conscience of some among the uncon- 
verted Heathens was as deeply moved as that of the 
true believers : — that Seneca, for instance, felt the same 
deep-grounded conflict between the Flesh and the 
Spirit as St. Paul ; that Aurelius yearned with the 
same tender love towards God and man as the disciple 
whom Jesus Himself loved ; that Epictetus or Dion 
was as bold and ardent in the assurance of his faith as 
Peter : — if we allow that all the fulness, all the strength, of 
the Christian character are shown forth (which is surely 
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going far beyond tiie mark) in one virtuous Heathen 
or anotlier: — does it follow that because Seneca was 
thus haply moved by nature, Paul therefore was not 
moved by grace ; because the Platonists aud the Stoics 
were mere human teachers, the Church of Christ has 
no higher sanction for its teaching, no holier Spirit to 
animate it, than they had ? Not so ; Seneca lived, and 
preached, and died in his faith, and left no seed after 
him. Aurelius lived, and preached, and died in liis 
faith, and left no seed after him. The Stoics and the 
, riatonista lived and preached, and they died iu their 
I faith ; but they too left no seed after them. There 
I was evidently something wanting to them, some prin- 
I ciple of force to convince and constridn men, some 
f power creative of new feelings and impidses, some har- 
mony with God, some sympathy witli the grace pro- 
' ceeding from His Spirit. 

We may trace, then, among the holy men of Paganism 
a certain receptivity of Gospel truth ; but we cannot 
[ trace, I think, any power to imagine and invent it. If 
80, the argument for Christianity from ita manifest 
adaptation to the wants of the age to which it was first 
[ addressed has its proper force. It is to be used tem- 
perately, to be guarded cautiously ; but It is not to be 
I ■ surrendered at a captious demand; it is not to be dis- 
I carded wealtly and distrustfully. It has done good 
[ aervice at all periods of the great Christian controversy, 
I and it will still continue to serve us. It gains force by 
[ ■ accumulation, it strengthens itself with time. 

The men of thought and feeHug among the Heathens 
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of the Empire, whose conversion was one of tlie first 
great triumphs of Christian truth, were not the only- 
generation or class of men who have recognised the 
harmony between human longings and divine teachings. 
God has spoken to man through His Church at sundry- 
times and in divers manners, appealing here to the 
educated and intellectual, there to the rude and un- 
cultivated, here to the hopes, there to the fears of men, 
here to the sober thoughtfulness of a fixed and mature 
civilization, there to the buoyant ardour of a wandering 
forest-tribe; and in all these and other phases of 
human society. He has found witnesses to the agree- 
ment of His truth, and of His truth only, with the 
common needs and yearnings of His creatures. We 
cannot say that He has raised Himself such witnesses 
everywhere. There is perhaps no harder trial of our 
faith than the fact of the apparent failure of God's 
Word, here and there at least, among the most refined 
of the civilized, as among the wildest of the savage, — 
among the Chinese, for instance, as among the Hotten- 
tots, — to strike the chord of sympathy by which, as we 
must beheve, all the nations of the earth are actually 
bound together. But few studies can be more in- 
teresting, few arguments for our religion have generally 
been found more attractive, tlian those which seek to 
trace the influence of Christianity upon minds just 
awakened to its teaching ; the preparation for its recep- 
tion which it finds already in them, and the vivifying 
energy with which it inspires and fructifies them. 
The triumph, indeed, of Christianity over the pre- 
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. jiitliccs of the philosophers was, I thmk, more rapid, 
I more striking, than has generally been supposed. We 
f have allowed too much force to the statement of St. 
Jerome, rhetorical and artful as his statements too often 
are, of the smallness of the number of the wise and 
learned among the leaders and teachers of the Church 
of Christ. Traces are not wanting of the reception of 
the Gospel by a multitude of the educated chisses even 
in the first and second centuries. But we must re- 
member that, whatever their number, such converts did 
not generally make themselves prominent, either in 
[ doing or in suffering. It is not among them, generally 
[ that we find the leaders and maityrs of the early Church. 
I It is not among such that we find the leadera and the 
I martyrs of ariy Church. In periods of spiritual revolu- 
[ tion, when new religious ideas are painfully but hope- 
l fully struggling against old traditions, fortified by power 
and prejudice, the men who dare most are not generally 
those who think and reflect most. Action springs from 
feeling rather than from reflection. Beholding with awe 
I and wonder the grandeur and solidity of the Pagan re- 
I ligion and of the Pagan polity, of the Pontiff" and of the 
1 Emperor, imder a Nero or a Trajan, such men might say 
I to themselves, ' This work we have taken in hand is God's 
flffork, not man's work ; man can do little or nothing in 
: God can do all, and doubtless will tlo all ! How can 
I the Christian meet the philosopher ? What common 
I'groimd of argument (^an they discover ? IIow shall faith 
lencounter reason ? What fellowship hath light with 
f darkness? How shall we meet the man of the world, 
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the politician, the voluptuary ? What arguments can 
arrest the Ught and thoughtless votaries of a world of 
sense ; the enthusiasts of these brilUant idolatries, who 
have found in the hymns, the pomps, the shows of all- 
embracing Heathenism all that their heart, all that their 
conscience requires ? ' 

' Let us leave,' so they woidd say, ' the issue to God, 
let us turn ourselves quietly and privately to Him, and 
bury ourselves in Christ from the world, that we may 
rise again with Christ. Let Him show Himself if He 
will. Let Him assert Himself, and avenge Himself in 
His own way, in His own time. Ijct God look to His 
own honour ; as the Heathen himself has said, " God's 
honour is His own great concern." ' 

There is reason to beheve that even in the pure and 
ardent era of early Christianity there was much of this 
spirit of quietism and apathy among the converts from 
the patrician classes of Eome. It was not of such stuff, 
indeed, that the martyrs and confessors, and bold de- 
claimers of the persecuted Church were made. These 
were generally less pohshed, less fastidious, less selfish, 
if you will. They did the real work of their Master ; 
and they have left the impress of their character on the 
work ; so much so that we are apt to suppose that they 
constituted the whole of the Christian society, and to 
overlook the fund of intelligent but more passive belief 
which lay behind them. For see how, as soon as the 
first fierceness of hatred and persecution relaxed, our 
records begin to teem with names of the learned and 
the intellectual. The Christian enjoyed a respite under 
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Hadrian. The Emperor was himself leai'iied ami a 
patron of learning ; he was auxious about the learning 
of all sects, and he pried even into the doctrines of the 
Christian Church. Immediately the schools of Athens 
were filled with converted philosophers. Justin, him- 
self eventually a martyr, leads the van ; and is followed 
by a Tatian, an Athenagoras, a Qiiadratus, a Theo- 
philus. These wore the first apologists, and some of 
them gave at last their hves for the taith they had de- 
fended ; but it was an interval of sunshine, a moment 
of ease and presumed security, that brought them to 
light; that brought to light, in short, the capacity of 
the Christian doctrine to attract, to interest, to sway 
unto itself the foremost tliinkers of the age. Then 
follows anotiier period of persecution, and the learning 
of the Christians seems again to shrink behind a cloud. 
Free thought is again restored half a century later, and 
is marked at once by an outburst of intellectual vigour 
among the great assertors of the Faitli, which may 
favourably compare even with the flower of Heatiien 
intelligence. In Clement of Alexandriii, in TertuUian, 
in Origen, it is clear tliat the battle has been won. The 
loftiest minds have ranged themselves on the side of 
the Gospel ; the Spirit leads them, and victory follows 
them. The most comprehensive acquirements, the 
subtlest acumen, the most hbcraf and enlightened sym- 
pathies, have become enlisted in tlie cause of the divine 
Jesus. 

Now it is to be observed that it was not till the battle 
hod been nearly won — not tUl tht Gospel had attained 
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a manifest vantage ground, and Paganism was begin- 
ning to totter under its long and pertinacious assaults 
— that the apologists of the early Church resorted 
generally to a direct attack on its flagrant absurdities 
and corruptions. It was a sign that they felt them- 
selves secure of God's triumph when they fiercely 
ascribed all Paganism to the immediate promptings of 
the devil. But this was not the line of argument 
adopted while the issue might seem yet in the balance ; 
nor was it commonly at any time the line adopted by 
the converts from the ranks of the Pagan philosophers. 
Generally, it was the line of men who had been born 
Christians, not of men who had become Christians ; of 
men who had been bred from infancy in hatred and 
contempt of the forms of thought which were passing 
away, not of those who with many an effort and in 
much agony of spirit had cast off the cherished love of 
youth and manhood, and surrendered their dearest pre- 
judices for the promise of divine enlightenment. The 
man who felt his Pagan speculations transfigured into 
Christian faith, essayed to exalt, to spiritualize, to 
harmonize with Gospel truth the aspirations of his 
early masters. He showed forth the divine cha- 
racter of Christ's teaching, as the ideal to which 
human imaginations had been ever tending; he re- 
presented Christ as the incarnation of an idea for which 
man, through the unconscious working of divine grace 
in his heart, had been ever yearning and gasping. 
He rejoiced in tracing among the utterances of the 
good and wise throughout the world, throughout 
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' time, the faint antic-ipatious of redemption and 
glory by which God had never left Himself wholly 
■without a witness among the creatures He loves and 
cherishes. 

It was, I say, in the intervals of early persecution, 

I while the sword was yet suspended, while the issue 

I ivas yet doubtful, while it was the fii'st interest of the 

r believers to make a favourable impression, that the 

Cliristian thinkers — such names as I have mentioned — 

rushed forward to conciliate opinions, to harmonize 

truths and convictions. They did not shrink in fear 

or hatred from the Pagans ; they did not bury theni- 

I selves sullenly in their own reflections, nor fall back 

■■unsociably on tlieir personal hopes and assurances ; 

lieast of all did they now taunt and defy the strong but 

■slumbering adversary. No : they came forward, with 

ger heart and hand extended, to invite and welcome 

litlie Pagans ; to make them one with themselves in love, 

loue in hope, one even m favour with a common Fatlicr 

Land Sanctiiier and Eedeeraer. They were resolved, it 

Itwould seem, to bring into discredit the vulgar charge 

ainet them, of fleeing the hght, of hating their fellow- 

m, of living for themselves in their inner circle only, 

Fand surrendering the outer world complacently to divine 

frath and inevitable condemnation. 

To mark from our own distant, standing-point the 

jagreement of Christian truth with the wants and tmagi- 

lintions of religious men among the Pagaus, was the 

^ject of my former lectures in this place ; and the 

ne observation was made in ancient times by one 
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school at least of the early apologists. The influence 
to which I pointed was felt to be forcible then, as we 
believe it to be forcible now. But the argument has a 
special interest in the mouths of men like Justin and his 
colleagues, who had issued themselves from the schools 
of Pagan philosophy, and had tasted it in its strength 
and its weakness, its truth and its errors. 

Justin the Martyr, of whom I would first speak as 
the representative of this school of Christian Apo- 
logy, came forth from the old university of Heathen 
Athens, the nurse and mistress of antique tradition, 
tenacious of the accustomed forms of thought, still 
brooding over the memories of the past, retrospective 
in its views, conservative in its feelings, still jealously 
grasping the thread of continuity which seemed to the 
last to connect the speculations of the present with the 
speculations of seven restless centuries before it. Justin 
had himself disputed in the school of Plato ; he spoke 
the language of Plato, he wore the dress of Plato, he 
was imbued with the spirit while he cherished the out- 
ward tokens of the old Pagan thought on which so 
many ardent souls had seemed to soar onwards and up- 
wards. All these dreams have been his — ^his the hope, 
the rapture ; his again the disappointment, the disen- 
chantment : but his hope has been rekindled, his 
rapture revived ; and conviction not to be abandoned, 
faith never to be ashamed of, have in his case, as of 
one among myriads, succeeded to the despair which 
clouded the vision of his predecessors. Persuaded of 
the new, he cannot yet reUnquish the old. Though a 
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disciple of John, he remembers Plato ; though a wor- 
shipper of Christ, he reverences Socrates ; though a 
student of the Gospel, he feels the teachings of Nature, 
and hears the voice of the human conscience, and 
traces from generation to generation the trail of di- 
vine illumination. He regards Christianity as the last 
crowning development of holy Philosophy, the severest 
and most perfect image of God's transcendent nature, 
the abiding witness to His eternal Truth. 

The idea which was present to the mind of the Athe- 
nian sages, which was rendered concrete imder the 
appellation of the Word, has become a personal incar- 
nation in the rapt vision of the Apostle John, and 
is accepted as the divine Son of God by Justin, his 
disciple. The Word, Justin believes, has been made 
Flesh, and dwelt as a divine person among us. Not 
only does he believe : he admires, he loves the Word, 
he falls down before Him and worships Him. He 
worships ' the Word of God, eternal and ineffable, who 
was made man that He might heal us by partaking of 
our sufferings.' His belief is direct and positive. He 
holds it di*ftinct from the arbitrary fancies of the 
Gnostics, whose theory of ^aib and £)raanatioriS was 
a mere nominal rwyyffuilion of i^^iadowy and hf:UUo\iii 
Existencies. He maiutairt* tliat Je^us Cliri^t is the 
onlv Son of Go<3, who dwelk in the \MJ¥jxn of the 
Father. 

This WonL which hi ihu* no inenr Id^ra, but a living 
IJeinfr. is not the ]v^ \u: Wivioju a/i'l ISj^^/u of 0<><I, 
the Reason livjij.;^ a:-<i a<;iiij;^ It I'y/Lu^xh <rv<'ry iijjaij 
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that Cometh into the world : all creatures endowed 
with intelligence and will partake of its sovereign na- 
ture. ' The seed of the Word/ he declares, ' is sown 
in every reasonable creature.' But the Word is not In- 
telligence only. It is the source of all Good as weU as 
of all Knowledge. It is the principle of Life, moral as 
well as intellectual : it is the substance of the superior 
Life which exists in all free and responsible beings. And 
thus does Justin, Christian as he is, attach himself to 
all the great and good men of antiquity. He remarks 
the influence of the Word on the wisest and bravest 
spirits of Greece and Eome, as well as of Israel and 
Judah. He detects God's reflection in the teaching of 
the Porch, as well as in the Shechinah of the Temple. 
All, in his view, who have lived conformably to the 
Word are Christians in nature though not in name. 
Such have been Socrates and Heraclitus among the 
Pagans — Socrates has himself known Christ : such have 
been Abraham and Elias and Ananias among the Jews; 
such have been Paul and John ; such are now the saints 
and confessors of the Gospel in this latter generation. 
Those who have opposed the Eeason and the Word — 
alas! the bulk of mankind — were Anti-christs, long 
before the advent and ministry of Christ himself; the 
murderers of the men of good- will towards Him, even 
the best and wisest of the Heathens, who lived ac- 
cording to His truth. Martyrs there have been before 
Stephen: Saints there have been before the Baptist. 
To the Pagans Justin could apply the language witli 
which Christ had scathed the iniquity of the Pharisees : 
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' Ye who build the sepulchres of the Prophets, ye have 
slain them yourselves.' For the Pagans too, in their 
day, had slain or persecuted the teachers whom they 
afterwards exalted and canonized. 

But our Christian philosopher is not content to dwell 
on these general analogies. His creed is no mere 
rhetorical flourish. He sets himself earnestly to teach 
us wherein these preludes to Christianity consisted, and 
to disentangle them from the errors and superstitions 
which had overlaid them. BeUef in Immortality, belief 
in a Eesurrection, expectation of a Judgment to come, 
of punishments and rewards — such, he says, with all the 
fables and follies that have disgraced or encumbered 
them, are the Christian truths to which the eyes of the 
best and wisest of the Heathens had been already 
opened by the Spirit of Grace. Even the vulgar reli- 
gion of the multitude bears a precious testimony in 
his eyes to the eternal verities first revealed by God to 
the patriarchs. God has thus never left Himself without 
witness in the hearts of His creatures. He has never 
abandoned the fallen world which He once for all 
created for His Glory. 

There is assuredly a breadth and liJ>erahty of feeling 
in tliis view of the common inheritance of Gospel 
Truth which must ever be attractive and interesting. It 
seems to smootli some of the harshest difficulties of 
religion ; to soothe some of the sliarjicst i>ang6 of 
humanity. But it will not, after all, admit of b(,'ing 
pushed to extremity ; and it« intriiii^ic weakn<fl^^j \xiCA}Un*H 
apparent even in the fcebleuebH and in<Uti:iHUm of the 
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teacher himself, when he proceeds to follow it into 
particular details. He has been led to the brink of an 
argument in defence of the grossest monstrosities of 
Heathen mythology. He starts back dismayed at his 
own indiscretion. The great apostle might point with 
daring finger to the altar of the Unknown God at 
Athens, and claim it as an anticipation of a divine re- 
velation ; but it becomes none of his humble followers 
to make so bold an appUcation. God alone knows who 
are His, and what human ideas are the reflection of 
divine Truths. He can inspire His appointed preachers 
to discover and bring them to light ; but Justin, at 
least, is too modest to assume the mantle of the in- 
spired. He leaves it to a later school and a more 
confident generation to proclaim the universaKty of the 
Gospel. 

Such a school, and such a generation, were indeed to 
make their appearance ; to prosecute these same views 
with a difference; in some respects to give them a 
legitimate development, in others to expand them into 
extravagance and folly. We pass on to the next great 
name among the early defenders of Christianity, the 
most learned, the most ingenious perhaps of all, to 
Clement of Alexandria. 

The city wherein this illustrious doctor first learned 
and afterwards abjured the philosophies of Paganism, 
stood in marked contrast with Athens as a place of 
spiritual training. Alexandria also was a vast Pagan 
university ; but it was a school of progress and inquiry 
rather than of retrospection and tradition. It embraced 
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with ardour new opinions ; it welcomed foreign specu- 
lations. It opened its anus to the teachers of Judaism, 
and again to the teachers of Gnosticism. It coidd admire 
the fanatic monotheism of Arabia, and look beyond it 
to the labyrinthine intricacies of Hindoo theology. In 
the vast hbrariea which it collected, and to which it 
invited the students of every nation, it combined and 
assimilated all science, all theory, and fused togetlier 
the behef of every age and country, to form, perchance, 
the basis of some new creed, yet undeveloped, for all 
ages and for all countries. The doctors of Alesandria, 
when converted to Christianity, were not constrained 
by early love and sympathy to look fondly back to the 
teaching of tlie Grecian schools as the foundation, not 
to be relinquished, of aU spiritual Truth — to seek, above 
all things, to harmonize them with the new and higher 
teaching to which they had been admitted. Still less 
had they any hngering loyalty to the vanities of Pagan 
mythology, or tlie pretensions of the Pagan mysteries 
to explain and justify them. The age of Clement, one 
generation later than that of Justin, was marked indeed, 
in this respect, by special characteriatics. Christianity 
had advanced a stage in its progress. It had assumed 
the offensive against Paganism, and had forced the 
Pagans to scan earnestly and impatiently the groimds 
of their old beliefs. Their religion had been rudely 
shaken ; its absui'dities had been laid bare. Its up- 
holders had been compelled to reconsider their position, 
and to seek on all hands the means of maintaining it. 
^Paganism, awakened to the consciousness of its inlcriial 
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weakness, was affecting boldness to smother its rising 
doubts and apprehensions. The temples were renovated, 
the idols were freshly decked, the sacrifices were re- 
doubled; shrines, oracles, and prodigies were fanati- 
cally sought after. The flame was flickering in its 
socket, and burning with fitful vehemence in these 
latter moments of its existence. It is to this reaction 
of Paganism that Clement directly addresses himself. 
A great part of his Apologies is framed for the bold 
exposure of the hollowness of the old beliefs, and 
shows how strong the Christians now were in their 
position ; that they could become assailants in their 
turn ; that in the great cosmopoUtan capital at least 
they could speak and be listened to, and that Truth, 
unfettered, was marching on straight to triumph. 

But it was perhaps this very feeUng of security, this 
assurance of ultimate success, that led a thoughtful 
Christian like the father before us to look with con- 
sideration and indulgence on the errors of human 
nature. Clement' hates and mocks at Paganism ; but 
he loves and pities the Pagans. He seeks for no com- 
munion, he admits of no communion, between the 
Gospel and the old mythology ; but he recognises the 
votaries of Olympus as fellows with the worshippers of 
Olivet, He bows with no excessive reverence before 
the teachers of the Porch or the Academy; yet he 
hails them as brothers in love and intelligence with 
the disciples who issued to convert the world from an 
upper chamber of the Temple. Sprung himself from 
no special school of thought and inquiry, he is sworn to 
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the teaching of no individual master ; but he regards 
every effort of the human soul in search of truth as 
informed with grace from above, as prompted by that 
Divine Author to whom it ultimately leads. He is 
genial and universal in his sympathies with his fellow- 
men. Every art, he says, spriogs from God ; every 
exercise of inteUigence raises men towards God. 
That true idea of divinity which has been at length 
revealed by direct communication from above, the 
imagination of poeta and artists no less than of phUo- 
Bophers, has ever been striving to reahze. Christ has 
been the Desired of all nations, even when they knew 
not their own desire. To aH men purified and prepared 
by this desire, the Word now reveals Himself by grace, 
and this revelation is finally confirmed by the witness 
the Holy Spirit in the Scriptm-es. Tlie proof of 
*s truth, he says, must be a moral one : the witness 
"of miracles and of prophecy is external and subsidiary 
only. 

If Justin sought, then, to make terms with the phi- 
losophers, as his own fellow-labourers and colleagues, 
by showing them that they had been themselves preach- 
ing the Word imwittingly, Clement, as one of the mul- 
titude, as himself an outsider, consoles and cheers the 
multitude, by proving that, with all their eiTors and 
lortcomings, God has never quite forsaken them, but 
been ever leading them all onwards as an indulgent 
ither, has been ever training them, by every thought 
id word and action and aspiration of their uninformed 
itelligence, to love Him with the love which castcth 
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out fear and shame and self-reproach. They too have 
all been doing the work which was given them to do ; 
they too have been faithful over a Uttle ; and now He 
comes with a joyful message to His faithful ones, ' Enter 
ye into the joy of your Lord.' 

Such, I beUeve, is a fair representation of the general 
tone of our earUest apologetics. Their common object 
was to connect the Christian Eevelation with the general 
development of man's moral and spiritual nature. The 
school of Justin traced this development mainly in the 
formal teaching of the sects: the school of Clement 
recognised it further in the universal tendencies of 
human nature. Both defended and explained the 
Gospel on the ground of its agreement with God's 
eternal teachings, as though in its descent from heaven 
no new or strange thing had happened unto us, but 
such only as was the proper end and issue of the spiri- 
tual education of His creatures. It is evident that 
the defence was commonly admitted, the explanation 
widely appreciated. The answer of the early apologists 
unto them that examined them was this — the same 
which has been repeated from age to age, the same 
which I have before advanced in this place, and which 
I began this discourse by asserting — that the truth of 
God's Holy Word may be known from its agreement 
with the conscience, its answer to the questionings of 
man. A sober and earnest belief in 'the depth and 
breadth of the foundations of our Lord's revelation must 
lead us at all times to see in it the completion and crown 
of human speculation ; not the sworn antagonist of phi- 
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losophy and science, but their ally and friend, their 
leader and their guide. 

But we must not stop here ; and the defect of these 
early apologists must have been already apparent to 
you, that they were too much inchned to stop here. 
In showing how much Christianity agreed with human 
.diought, they were in danger of overlooking the points 
:ai which it lay beside it and above it. Eegarding it 
the companion, or at least the complement of phi- 
losophy, they forgot or disregarded the fact that it 
is a further revelation of things beyond philosophy. 
Not that Justin, still less that Clement, fail to signalize 
the divine character of its Founder, or neglect the funda- 
i-jnental incidents of His history, or suppress the miracu- 
lous tokens by which His mmistry was accompanied. No 
jChristiau teacher of the early Church dared to repre- 
ifent Jesus, as some moderns represent him, as a mere 
man, a wiser Socrates, a holier Plato, a more consistent 
Seneca. It was from the defect of their position, as 
individmil inquirers, not yet trained to accept the cou- 
nt tradition of the Church, of the many teaching 
one, that they scanned tlie Christian dogma thus 
partially and obhquely. T]ie time was not yet ripe 
for its full and consistent esposition. The great doc- 
trines of the Divine Nature, of Salvation, and of Grace, 
of no private interpretation. The discrimination of 
18 Persons of the Godhead was as yet unsteady and 
'fluctuating. Clirist was commonly regarded as man's 
champion against the Devil, as liis raiser from the Fall, 
ither than his Eedeeraer from Sin, and his Eccouciler 
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with his Judge ; grace was extenuated too much as a 
universal inheritance, instead of being proclaimed as the 
special gift of the Spirit unto them that beUeve. Large 
and generous was the teaching of the schools before us ; 
it may easily dazzle us with its brilHancy, it may kindle 
in us a glow of sympathy and admiration. But we must 
examine it with caution ; we must accept it with some 
qualification. It has in it much truth, even of the highest 
truth ; but it is not all true, nor is it all the truth. 
Its obliquities and defects became from day to day ap- 
parent. As it sprang directly from the interpretation 
of the Grecian schools, so it leaned too favourably to 
mere Ghrecian modes of speculation ; it allied itself too 
closely with the ideas of classical philosophy. But God 
had other races of men, other habits of mind and spi- 
ritual training, to bring into the confession of faith in 
Him and in His Gospel ; and He required the teaching 
of His Word to be placed upon a broader foimdation, 
to be developed from a deeper source ; that Christ 
might become the Desire of another people, the Light 
and Life of a new world of hiunanity. 
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THE PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRIST'S REVELATION 
TERTULLIAN AND ORIGEN. 



1 Corinth, iz. 3. 
Mine answer to them that do examine me is this. 

In my first lecture I showed how the truths of Christian 
Eevelation proved themselves attractive to the highest 
order of intelligence among the Heathens ; how some 
of the most devout and eloquent defenders of the 
Gospel arose in the Pagan schools of Athens and 
Alexandria, and moimted from the chairs of the phi- 
losophers to the pulpit of the Christian preachers. It 
was natural that such converts, men of mature minds 
and long-formed habits of thought, while sul>mitting 
the wisdom they had learned from their masters to the 
higher wisdom of Christ, should feel unwilling — should 
indeed be morally unable — to renounce all the spiritual 
truths on which their souls had so long l>een nourished* 
Does any one of us in mid-life find himself con- 
strained to change his earlier views on moral, or 
religious, or political questions. His first care ij*, I 
suppose, always to justify )m change to hxumAf by 
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seeking to deduce it legitimately from his original prin- 
ciples. He rejects one development as a wrong one ; 
he accepts another as the right ; but the principle he 
still maintains was right from the jfirst. And so the 
converted philosophers were intent, as we have seen, 
on showing that the new victorious faith was itself 
based upon the same eternal verities as those on which 
their own confused reasonings had been founded ; and 
sprang from the same Divine Author, the guide whose 
footsteps they had ever traced, however inconsistently 
and feebly. Each reverted to his first foundations, 
having cleared away the Pagan superstructure, and 
erected upon them the Christian edifice which seemed 
to his own conscience to accord with them. 

Among Christian thinkers and teachers, Justin and 
Clement, the Athenian and the Alexandrian, will al- 
ways have their followers and successors. The worth 
of the human understanding, the claims of human 
speculation, will always attach to themselves patrons. 
We shall always hear among us the praises of human 
excellence, famiUar to us in the language of the greatest 
master of secular eloquence : * What a piece of work is 
man I How noble in reason, how infinite in faculties I 
In form and moving how express and admirable! in 
action how Uke an angel ! in apprehension how hke a 
God !' We shall press to our hearts with pride and 
self-complacency the hberal admission of an inspired 
preacher, that ' that which may be known of God is 
manifest ' even in the Heathen : ' for the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are 
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»<Jearly seen, being imderatood by the things that are 
I made ;' and that men, even iii the valley of the shadow 
I of heathenism and idolatiy, still ' knew God,' even 
I -when they ' glorified Him not as God.' Accordingly 
I there will be a constant effort to show that the dis- 
'■ coveries of the human mind in the domain of the 
moral and the spiritual have been sound and substan- 
tial ; and that tlie highest proof of the divinity of 
^ Christ's final Eevelation ia the sanction it gives, the 
confirmation it extends, to the anticipations of the 
human understanding. One school of Apologists wiU 
insist upon tlie essential liarmony between the Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus and the teachings of a Plato ; 
lanother will argue that from age to age the imagina- 
tion of man was brooding on religious anticipations, 
■•fitinUy sketching its dim glimpses of the future, pix)- 
ihesying of the glory that was to be revealed at the 
md. 

This argument, shadowy and imperfect though it be, 

I doubtless fraught with the spirit of truth, and the 

louls which pleaded with it have not sought its succour 

1 vain. This is one of the many answers we may give 

to thera that examine us touching the grounds of our 

faith in Christ. He has hallowed human philosophy. 

He has responded to human aspirations and auguries. 

I has been prepared through long ages for Hia 

idvent, and for the Eevelation of the Faith in Him. 

i^ustin and Clement may still stand in the breach for 

B : not clothed in the whole armour of God, but at 

, with utterance given unto thera to open their 
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mouth boldly, to make known the mystery of the 
Gospel. 

But we admit the obvious dangers of this attractive 
argument: we know how apt men are to build too 
much upon it, to yield too indolently to it, to look too 
exclusively towards it. We know that the Heathen 
may use it for his own purposes, to fortify his own 
pride and confirm him in his self-suflGiciency ; and he 
may stop short abruptly in the career along which we 
would lead him, and refuse to acknowledge the con- 
clusions to which we would compel him. We know, 
further, that it may tempt the Christian also, the im- 
perfect or nominal beUever, to stop short of the fiill 
training of the truth, to rest satisfied in a half-con- 
version, and shut his eyes to the superior claims of 
Christ over the teachers of human wisdom, to the 
special doctrines He has revealed, the special objects 
for which He has built His Church, for which He has 
made it so strong and enduring that the 'gates of 
Hell' — all the power of evil and of falsehood — shall 
not ultimately prevail against it. 

And accordingly from the first the Christian Church 
was put on its guard against it. The mass of the 
beUevers had no sympathy with the refinements of the 
Schools : doctors sprang up among them, jealous of any 
appeal to the principles of antiquity, determined to 
claim for the Gospel its own witness to itself, and to 
dissever it entirely from the past. Of such a school 
of apology the impetuous TertulUan is the fittest re- 
presentative, and following immediately upon Justin 
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tnd Clement, he thus distinctly impeaches and repu- 
diates their teaching :■ — 

' Some of our brethren," he says, ' who have persisted 
in the cultivation of letters, and have preserved faith- 
fidly in their recoUectioa their old Pagan learning, 
have composed treatises expressly to convince us that 
there is nothing new, nothing extraordinary, in our 
religion; that the Gospel is founded, after all, on the 
common consent of humanity, and has only improved, 
exalted, and ratified the discoveries of antiquity. But 
what have these discoveries done for Christ? What 
hearts have they softened ? What passions have they 
controlled? To such teaching men may haten while 
it appeals to the intellect only : as soon as it lays claim 
to the heart they fly back to their idols again. The 
labour, then, is lost. A man may spend his Ufe in 
ransacking the stores of human wisdom, and may fail 
altogether of the true end of preaching, the bringing 
souls to Christ' The argument then is delusive; 
whether sound or not, it is of no practical value : — 
such seems to be the writer's reasoning. Let ua try, 
he woidd eay, some other method more effectual. 
' If we cannot persuade men by Heathen testimony, 
we Iiope to do so by our own Christian Scriptures ? 
'rue though they be, will they practically serve our 
turn? Will the Pagan listen to them? He is too 
proud, too vain of Iiis own learning, too confident in 
his own masters. The Scriptures 1 none ajrae to the 
Scriptures but Cliristians. You cannot attack the 
JPBgan in his strongIio!d« by tlic word* of Christ. Scrip- 
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ture is the instrument of Christians in controversy 
among themselves : with Scripture we train the young 
believer, we reclaim the disobedient, we chastise the re- 
probate, we confute the erring ; we deal in many ways 
with those who acknowledge their authority, even if 
they dispute their meaning or appUcation. But with 
the Pagan, who admits not their divine character, you 
must go to work in none of these ways. You must 
appeal, then, to the Conscience : — ^the spontaneous witness 
of the human soul proclaims the truth of Christ.' It is 
to the heart, to the Conscience, that Tertullian appeals 
for an answer to those who examine him concerning 
the grounds of his faith. The Conscience, he declares, 
is naturally Christian. 

' Stand forth then, soul, conscience of man, — 
whether we should acknowledge you to be eternal and 
divine, and therefore the more incapable of deceiving 
and betraying us ; — or whether, as some indeed main- 
tain, you have received no promise of immortality, and 
may therefore speak more independently, more fear- 
lessly : — ^whether you descend from heaven ; whether 
you issue from the earth ; whether formed of members 
or of atoms ; whether bom with the body, or pre- 
existent to it : — ^you are still equally the seat of reason, 
of intelligence and of feeling. I invoke you, not as 
you are polished and matured in schools and hbraries, 
redolent of ancient wisdom, of the Academy and of the 
Porch. I call upon you rather, simple, rude, ignorant, 
untutored, such as you are among the children of nature 
merely, — in the street, in the field, in the workshop. 
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You are not Christian, I know ; — for no man is bom a 

Christian — we must be made Christians. Nevertheless 

we Christiana invoke your testimony, although you be 

knot yet of our sect. You shall witness for us, and 

gainst your own feUowa, You shall shame them I You 

I shall convert them ! ' 

But what are the Christian truths precisely to which 

J'Tertullian invokes the testimony of the universal con- 

l-Bciencc? The object, be it remembered, of the apolo- 

rgist of that day was not altogether the same as ours 

might be. It was first and chiefly to recall the heathen 

fi-om their false and mean ideas of the Godhead ; from 

polytheism ; from idolatry. The overthrow of the idols 

was to be the foundation of Cliristian teaching ; the 

establishment of a pure and reasonable Theism ; the 

I acknowledgment of a God of hohness and truth, of 
justice and mercy ; a Punisher and a Rewarder. The 
great doctrines of the Gospel, in the eyes of that age, 
were assioredly the Resurrection and a Future Life. It 
is to these cardinal truths, then, that the testimony of 
■Ihe soul is produced. The Heathen is shown that he is 
Itmturally not worse but better than his creetl ; that his 
T notion of God, attested by a thousand involuntary ad- 
f jnissions, is purer ; that his hope of the future, gleaming 
I in a thousand natural acts and utterances, is more con- 
I Bolatory ; that bis confidence in a superior Providence 
lis more intimate and effectual. He is led to own that 
lie is not really a believer in the fiivolous fancies of 
I men, to which he has been wont outwardly to conform 
l-himself, but that against many of the gross and hateful 
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inventions of the flesh his reason, give it but room and 
play, will naturally revolt. 

' These testimonies,' exclaims the apologist, ' are all 
the more true, because they are simple ; all the more 
simple, because they are popular ; the more popular, 
inasmuch as they are universal ; the more universal, as 
being natural; the more natural, as being divine.' 
* Natural they are, and original in the soul. Say not 
that they have been derived from book-learning. The 
soul is older than any book: thought is older than 
eloquence: man was before the philosopher and the 
prophet.' 

K we were now, in our day, to follow out the line 
of argument from the testimony of the soul, we should 
doubtless extend it far beyond its witness to the Unity, 
the Providence, the first attributes of God, and the pro- 
mise of a future Eesurrection. We should speak, and, 
even more strongly, of its conviction that sin is a reality, 
that forgiveness is necessary, that human merits are a 
delusion, that man requires a Mediator and a Eedeemer. 
We should appeal to Conscience for its testimony 
against ourselves, against our acts, our thoughts, our 
natural corruption. We should point historically to the 
tokens it has given of this sense of sin, in the yearning 
of man for a sacrifice, a sufficient expiation, and in 
the innumerable inventions by which he has sought to 
realize it. The Cross of Christ would stand out in bold 
rehef as the one intelligible and satisfying phenomenon, 
which milhons among us have recognised as the thing 
they especially longed for in their ignorance and dark- 
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ness, — as the sign to which tiie behever clings in faith, 
to which he bows in humility, which responds to his 
wants, and comforts him in his despondency. And 
further, we should present the divine person of the Holy 
Spirit as the full complemeiit to that of Christ, — as the 
Comforter, the Counsellor, the Sanctifier, who leads 
us to Christ, and makes His cross available for our 
salvation. 

AH this, we should say, is the witness of the con- 
Bcience naturaUy Christian. The truth of the whole 
cycle of saving doctrine is attested by the testimony of 
the heart. We could not be satisfied with loss. The 
apologist of tlie third century stopped far short of this. 
But why ? He left the deeper and remoter doctrines 
of the Gospel for tlie most part to the teaching of the 
church services, — in which they may be traced from the 
fragments of her liturgies, commimicated as they were 
gradually and methodically to her advancing disciples. 
It was in the sacraments of the Church rather than in 
the apologies of her champions, in her inner teaching of 
her own children rather than in her outward addresses 
to the Heathen, that the fiill import of the Christian 
sacrifice was set forth, under the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit. It is thus, I believe, that much whicii seems 
imperfect in the polemics of Tertulliau may be truly 
and suiSciently explained. 

The same doctor, it has been said, lays little direct 
. stress upon the historic truth of the facts recorded in 
I tbe Scriptures of the New Testament. He tells us hira- 
f that such an appeal wuuld not have answered hia 
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purpose. The Heathen would not have listened to it. 
He must work with the materials before him. He must 
direct himself to objects within his reach. We must not 
quarrel with his mode of operation. We may be sure 
that he knew his own business. The fact is that in his 
age the Pagans were not yet sufficiently moved by the 
progress of the new opinions to concern themselves with 
their outward credentials. But the time was at hand 
for a more direct demonstration of the Faith. The 
first direct assertion of the historic truth of our records 
is that of Origen, a generation after TertuUian, in re- 
futing the objections urged by Celsus. Tlie objector 
was himself a Pagan philosopher ; but he was conver- 
sant with the polemics of Judaism, and from them no 
doubt he learned — what he would hardly have learned 
from purely Pagan sources — the mode in which the 
fortress of Christianity, her historic position, could be 
most plausibly assailed. Accordingly in his attack upon 
the veracity of the Gospels he assumes generally the 
mask of a Jew. The Jews, he knows, have from the 
first contested the truth of the Christian records. From 
the first they have asserted, for instance, that the dis- 
ciples came by night and stole the body of Jesus. Such 
questions the Heathen have hitherto scornfully disre- 
garded. They would not condescend to argue * what is 
Truth ' with the upstart sectarians. But the Heathen is 
beginning to get curious about it now. He sees patent 
before him the engrossing fact of the success of this 
* illicit religion.' He can no longer put it by. He may 
assail it again and again with violence and persecution 
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but, somehow or other, this mode of refutation no 
longer satisfies him as of yore. It ia plainly incon- 
clusive. It has not gained its end. He begins to fear 
that it never will gain its end. His conscience demands 
to be set at rest about it. His judgment requires to be 
fortified against this importunate novelty. He aska 
himself, ' How have the Jews done with regard to it ? 
They are more nearly concerned with it than we are. 
Let ua follow their footsteps, and trace their arguments 
— under disguise at first — for we are still half- ashamed 
entering into controversy with the foe we have been 
■out to bum and crucify.' 

Accordingly Cebus, assuming the mask of a Jewish 
;tor, goes thoroughly into the question of the historic 
bility of the Gospels. He brin^ to his task the 
ires, no doubt, of earlier controversy ; his arguments 
the ripened fruit of a full century of Jewish pole- 
mics. They are full, comprehensive, shrewd, ingenious. 
They combine, it is said, almost all the points of ob- 
jection which have been rai.sed in repeated succcfHOOQ 
in later times. They fix themselves on the weak pcmitA, 
on all the apparent inconsistencies or diMrepancies, of 
the four converging narrativits ; they bit every reputed 
blot as uneniogly as the shafts of the luort practijMid 
of the modems. CeUus was aMuredlj do begiooer ia 
ih a mode of war&re ; be wis no vaahat in the 
of ooatrovefsy. Such an tuMuinni wai not lo be 
itemned. Hifi attack muit be out and rebutted 
lumpbaDily. The ibusditioiw of die Oiuidi wen 
[perilled in t);'- f- — -f ''"■ w/Hd. The whole amf 
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of Jewish and Heathen antagonists was standing tiptoe 
in expectation, at a combat which was no longer carried 
on in the obscure schools of oppressed and cowering 
Judaism, but had become the common quarrel of man- 
kind. 

The new assault required a new system of defence. 

The method employed by Origen, a worthy champion 
at so momentous a crisis, was to show that the records 
of the Christian Eevelation do bear the seal of historic 
fact. With the first objections of the Hebraic dis- 
putant, those directed against the character and con- 
dition of the Messiah — ^his lowKness, his weakness, the 
fact of his death of ignominy — we have little concern. 
The objection is Jewish ; at least it is obsolete. It is 
met by the higher and nobler view of the ends of 
Eevelation familiar to every Christian. The story thus 
objected to is shown to be consistent with the methods 
of Divine Providence, to be analogous to the circum- 
stances which no less attended the ministry even of 
many Pagan teachers of acknowledged wisdom and 
holiness. But, what is more important for us, this line 
of argument leads to the direct assertion of the person- 
ality of the Saviour ; it requires a constant reference to 
the historical data of the Scriptures ; it asserts the 
veracity of the writers of the sacred records ; it meets 
the objections from their pretended inconsistencies ; it 
brings into prominent rehef the full and constant con- 
viction of the early disciples, of the men who had the 
nearest and most intimate knowledge of all the circum- 
stances, and who would have been the last to pin 
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their faith, even unto death, upon fables cunningly 
devised or carelessly accepted. It shows how many 
statements of fact, which to us may §eem questionable 
or uninteUigible, were readily accepted by both the 
beUevers and their adversaries, in the age which could 
most justly appreciate the circumstances. At least, if 
we still, in the pride of our presumed advance in critical 
sagacity, demur to the groimds of primitive belief and 
acknowledgment, it proves beyond dispute that the 
records we now possess are precisely the same that lay 
open to Celsus and to Origen, and, as we may fairly 
presume, to some generations before them. It esta- 
blishes the continuity of the Faith, and brings us face 
to face with almost the first epoch of discussion on the 
subject. Christianity, we learn from it, has been in 
its main features, as established by its historical docu- 
ments, one and the same for sixteen, nay, for eighteen 
centuries. 

And perhaps we shall feel the better disposed towardH 
the evidence of Christian truth as maintained by tlie 
genius of Origen, when we ol>ser\'e how s<*condary is 
tlie place, after all, which he assigns to the testimony of 
miracles. Origen, at least, is not to J>e char;(e<l witli 
hasty illogical deference U} tlie superhlitions of an un- 
scientific age. WTiile maintaining the actual trutlj of 
the miraculoas narrativ^:r« of the Go«jk'Ls lie layw little 
stress upon them to e-^tablif^h the truth of i\i<t Cljrij^tjiin 
Kevelation. He Ijelieves a'-feure^lly in G^^'IV j>^>wer arj<l 
will to change, for ad^,-<juat/,' piirji'/M;*-, the aj>j>^;intrfl 
course of nature; but he wouM not rt^'/uiA any jiji* 
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parent or actual miracle as a proof of divine inter- 
ference, apart from the attestation of a moral doctrine. 
Man alone — ^tlie heart and conscience of man — can 
judge of the fitness of the occasion, and therewith of 
tlie divine authority of the miracle. But the works of 
Jesus Christ do all approve themselves to the enUghtened 
conscience of His creatures. Such signs could not have 
been effected by a power antagonist to God ; from God 
they must spring, and from God only. The doctrine 
of the Saviour, full of love and grace, was worthy that 
such things should be done for it. It reveals salvation 
not to the wise and prudent only, after the fashion of 
human philosophy ; it addresses the child, the woman, 
the slave, and the ignorant. It invites all who thirst 
to drink of the water of eternal life. It awakens in 
every bosom the sense of its likeness to God, in whose 
image every man was created. It treats with respect, 
with reverential care, this image of God in the soul of 
man, however fallen from its high estate. Thus it 
justifies and explains the great mystery of Eevelation, 
the self-abasement of the Mighty One, the sufferings and 
the death of God incarnate. And, finally, it is not 
ashamed of Christ crucified ; it blushes not for the Son 
of God extended on the accursed tree for the souls of 
the children of God. 

And this it is which leads the great apologist to 
dwell with especial force and emphasis on the fact and 
meaning of the Crucifixion. It is established by history, 
it is explained by theology. It is God teaching by 
example. Origen regards the Crucifixion as the moral 
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key to the Gospel Eevclation, as the explanation of 
Gkid's dispensatioa to this latter age. He maiutains 
the exact truth of the sacred narrative against tho 
sneers of the Jew and the scruples of the Pagan. For 
the Crucifixion, in his eyes, is Christianity itself. The 
great value of the apology of Origen, full as it is of 
■learning and of feeling, consists in the decisive stand it 
:akes for the personality of the Lord Jesus, and for 
[■the actual certainty of the records of His ministry. This 

its character, its principle, as compared with the 
apologies which have preceded it. It introduces us to 
a new phase of the mighty controversy ; a phase which 
has been presented to many a generation afterwanls, 
but which- first assumed its distinctive importance in 
the age of the teacher before us. And the answer 
which we shall make to men that do examine us must 
'fltill be in principle his: some of his positions may be 
insecure, some of hia weapons may be obsolete ; but 
the fortress he seized is still the stronghold of Chris- 
tianity : we will hold it and defend it for ever. 

But Origen is a man of wide and liberal sympathiefl. 
He does not confine himself within the lines of the 
Apology from history. Again and again he fall» l>ack on 
(the generous theoriea of bi.'s predeceesors ; he gathers 
new strength from contact with the teaching of Justin 
and Clement. He, too, present*! t<^) wt tin: incarnate Htm 
of God as the Word revealed to the philowyphent, an 
le Desired of all naliotis, yewrnwl and hof>cd f'tf by 
'e and tender spirit among men. Ihit to dU- 

im Uifl beauty and divinity I«,'iicath the veil of llil 
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humiliation, we must have a new sense — the new eye 
of a purified understanding ; we must break with sin, 
raise ourselves above the soil and dust of this lower 
world, even to the heights of celestial purity, beyond 
the taint of worldly sin and corruption. Those only 
shall see and believe who shall wish to see and to 
profit. This is the feeling which Origen seeks to 
awaken in the mind of his opponent, whether he be 
Jew or Greek. This he entreats, he urges, he adjures 
him to entertain. To this end he conducts the dis- 
cussion, and makes every argument lead to this. He 
preaches faith. He asserts that faith is to be attained 
by all who sincerely do ihe will of God : ' He that 
doeth the will of God shall know of the doctrine.' 
Thus he reconciles respect for human nature with 
hatred of sin which has corrupted it. His reasoning 
all tends to a moral end. Oppressed with a sense of 
the awful corruption of the age around him, full of the 
spirit of the divine Master whom he serves, he feels how 
worthy the Gospel is to reform mankind, to purify 
human nature, to lead to God, and finally, through 
His grace, to join unto God. This union with God is 
the end of all his preaching, the completion of his 
aspirations and desires. It is the end, he believes, of 
Christ's mission upon earth. To this all things, in his 
system, tend ; without this, completed and perfected, 
the dispensation of the Saviour would, he conceives, be 
frustrated. His ardour leads him perhaps beyond his 
warrant. His enthusiasm overleaps the bounds which 
a tamer and more cautious interpretation of Scripture 
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has imposed upon the Church. He beheves in the 
ultimate reconcihation of all men, of every soul of men, 
and of devils also, to God — for so widely, so fancifully, 
does he interpret the promised restitution of all things. 
He quits the sure path of Scripture, and wanders in 
the mazes of the philosophers. K this be an error in fact 
— as, certainly, it exceeds the limits of the revealed — ^it 
is, at least, a generous error. If it be a heresy, it is 
one which has found, and is Kkely, perhaps, to find, 
few followers. K it is too bold, there are few, perhaps, 
who will have the courage to embrace it. But the 
Church of God is a jealous Church, and to the Church 
it savoured of Paganism ; it augured that reaction of 
vain human imaginations, which was even then im- 
pending, against which it was the sacred mission of 
the Church to guard. To that jealous apprehension of 
Paganism — above, below, on every side, watching at 
every aperture for an entrance, ever attacking and 
ever to be repulsed — ^we owe all our safety. And 
Paganism has not been extingmshcd, and never will 
be extinguished, in the selfwilled indiscipline of the 
human heart ; least of all, as will presently appear, 
was it extinguished in the great age of Pagan reaction, 
the fourth and fifth centuries of our era.* 

' Notes and IlJuHtratioiJ* (Aj. 
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LECTURE III. 

»oj«{oc 

DOGMATIC INFERENCES FROM CHRIST'S REVELATION: 
ATHANASIUS AND AUGUSTINE. 



COLOSS. II. 8, 9, 10. 

Beware lest any man spoU you through 'philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudi- 
ments of the world, and not after Chi^L 

For in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Oodhead bodily. 

And ye are complete in Him. 

This text is important for the purpose of these lec- 
tures, at the point at which we have now arrived. It 
declares, in conformity with the whole tenor of the 
epistle from which it is taken, that Scripture reveals 
the nature of the Godhead, as of something beyond 
the power of human intellect to discover, as God's 
discovery of Himself to His creatures ; and at the 
same time it discloses to us that which is equally 
beyond our means of discovering for ourselves, the re- 
lation in which man stands to God, and the foundation 
of his duties towards the great Author of his being. 
But it further declares to us that the traditions of men, 
the rudiments of the world, the imaginations, the 
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learning, the religions, and the philosophies of the 
Heathen, are ever prone to place themselves in opposi- 
tion to these doctrinal discoveries, to contend against 
them, to draw men away from them, and indispose them 
to the reception of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. It 
announces the solemn truth that Eevelation is a Theo- 
logy, and that the natural man ever rebels against its 
theological teaching, and is ever falling away to con- 
ceits and inventions of his own. It reminds the Colos- 
sians, to whom it is addressed, and us unto whom its 
echoes have descended, of the fervent invitation before 
made by the apostle, to acknowledge — ^for love, for 
comfort, for understanding — the mystery of God, and 
of the Father, and of Christ, in whom are hid ^11 the 
treasures of wisdom and of knowledge. And this, 
more particularly, considering the danger in which all 
men actually lie, of * being beguiled with enticing 
words,' of being made subject again to mere Pagan 
imaginations from which, by God's blessing, we have 
been freed, of being ensnared by human appetites and 
temptations, ' for which things the wrath of God 
Cometh on the children of disobedience.' 

The text, I say, is important at the present stage of 
our discussion ; for we are now arrived at an era of 
dogmatic teaching, of the formal establishment of the 
Christian theolo<rv, of the technical statement of the 
nature of God, and the relation of man to Him. The 
Fourth Century, or tlie Nicene [icrirxl, is marked by 
the most dirc-ct and fonnal definition on tliCHC twr^ 
cardinal points of revealed relij/ion ; by the detenninu- 
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tion of the real creed of the Churcli on the questions 
raised by the heresy of Arius on the one hand, and on 
the other by the heresy of Pelagius. The Fourth 
Centuiy phices the rehgion of Christ definitively on the 
basis of a revealed Theology, which it has since held, 
which has been consistently maintained as its great 
characteristic, in which it stands wholly apart and dis- 
tinct from the pretended revelations or mythologies of 
the Pagan world ; which is, we believe, the real pledge 
and charter of its authority over the human conscience, 
the seal of its divinity, the secret of its power, the 
l)rinciple of its life and immortality : ' even the mystery 
which hath been hid from ages and from generations, 
but now is made manifest unto His saints.' ^ 

Now this assertion of dogma, as the living principle 
of Christianity, could not have been maintained with- 
out a previous assertion of the historic truth of the 
records on which it is founded. The teaching of 
Athanasius and Augustine, of Ambrose and Basil, 
Gregory and Jerome, who all belong to the same school 
of complete Christian theology, could not have been 
promulgated, had not Origen gone before, and brought 
prominently forward, as I lately showed, the divine 
authority of the written Word. The Apology against 
Celsus, which we considered at our last meeting, is the 
basis of the Athanasian and of the Augustinian theo- 
logy. It establishes a pubUshed and recognised Text, 
an open Bible, as the accredited ground of appeal on 

.* Coloss. i. 2G. 
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all hands, as a firm foothold and handhold for the pro- 
fessed theologian, for the man of spiritual science, the 
deductive reasoner from the word spoken to the Word 
who speaketh. As long as the distinct claims of our 
sacred records to the beUef and allegiance of Christians 
were postponed to speculative considerations, to the 
external argument fi:om their fulfilment of human 
auguries and imaginations, advanced by Justin and by 
Clement, there was no ground prepared for the airel'ul 
textual investigation of the nature of God the Son, once 
apparent in the flesh, as revealed in Holy Hiiri])tuni. 
Accordingly, the utterances of the earlier Fathers on 
this mysterious subject were fewer, less distinct, less 
uniform and consistent. There was as yet no techniciil 
language on the subject ; the age had not required it, 
and no one had been impelled by the pressure of demand 
to ofler it. The Church, in its corjxjrat^.* capac^ity, had 
l>een content with its implicit l>elief, shadowed forth in 
prayers and rituals, not emWlied in d^^gnmtic treatise". 
But in the third century, the polemics of Ori;ren more 
especially brought the imjK^rtarjrx' of the writu.-n Word, 
of the letter of .Scripture, more prominently inU; vUtw ; 
and when, in the age sur/xr^^Jing, circunj^Uinrej-. Jed to 
a full and anxious apprwiation of tlje Utxi^-. reljjlin;/ 
to Oirist's divinity, tlje way Ijad f^^^'ffj prepared, tlj*; 
Church was not rAt^spisi'/ in Ijer Vr/npji;*-, or inniUintr/ 
senseless liturgie?, but ^y>ujd ^\^:sik tlje tljou^djtj-j wlji^lj 
were in her, imbu^^J witii iL<; <U'jfiA't'\i Ua<;liinj/ of it-r 
immemorial tradition-. 

And the:?': eir';u//i',Uj;>';/ .-, v»Ji;j». vwi« iU*yf Wir, 
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did the question of dogma assume such special import- 
ance just at this moment ? 

When, some time ago, I was describing the meeting 
of the Christian Fathers at the famous council of Nicsea, 
I dropped incidentally the statement, that many of the 
Heathens, philosophers and inquirers, hovered about 
the appointed place of meeting, and evinced both curi- 
osity and interest in the question to be debated. The 
mention was by tlie way, but it was not without a pur- 
pose. This prying of the Pagans into the mysterious 
dogmas of the Gospel was a fruitful incident; fruitful, 
not only of conversion and belief among the Pagans, 
but of the formal estabUshment of Christian doctrine 
itself, and therewith of the permanent duration and 
fullest extension of Christ's kingdom also; finitful 
however, also, of much internal error and dissension, of 
schism and persecution, of the loss of souls as well as 
of the gain of souls, of corruption and death as well as 
of truth and salvation. 

For, in fact, the views of Arius, which gave occasion 
to the meeting of the Mcene council, indicated some- 
thing more than a difference of opinion among Chris- 
tians. They were really the embodiment, under 
conditions of Christian thought, of a germ of Pagan 
leeling, of which the heretic himself was very possibly 
imconscious. But his eyes might indeed have been 
opened to it even by tlie interest which the Pagans so 
manifestly took in the question he had launched into 
discussion. 

Arius might well have applied to himself the words 
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I have cited from the apostle : ' Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ.' St. Paul had gone on to say : ' For 
in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.' 
And when the heretic felt, as he must have felt, the 
plain incongruity, to say the least, of this last assertion 
with his own lower views of the person of the Saviour, 
lie might have remembered that such notions as his 
were precisely those which best accorded with the 
Pagan inventions, with that descending scale of the 
divine hierarchy which obtained more or less distinctly 
in every popular mythology, in every transcendental 
theosophy, from the Ganges to the Tiber. 

The distinctions, indeed, which Arius and his party 
drew between their views and the extreme theories of 
the Humanitarian Paidus are not imdeserving of regard. 
No doubt Christ's divinity was an article of their creed ; 
and tliis divinity they enhanced by allowing His pre- 
existence to all the creation of God. Yet the Son 
Himself they affirmed to be a creature ; His nature 
they considered inferior to that of the Father ; His 
existence they maintained to have had no actual begin- 
ning ; He was subject in their view Himself to actual 
moral probation ; He was liable to .sin, adopted only (m 
proof of HLs worthiness : the Ijy^/is or Word they held 
to be an attribute of the oiie God hliown foilh in the 
Son as a creature. 

The principle whi^lj uii'i';iii'r« all tli<:^.' notion" i«^ 
j^recLsely such as would lut-jnuui^tiA iI-aM' Ut u I'n'^ain 
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theologian — tlie essential inferiority of Christ to God. 
This principle once admitted would cover the Pagan's 
conception of all the lower deities of the Olympian 
synod, of the demigods whom labours and sufferings 
had raised to heavenly thrones ; of heroes and good 
men made perfect, and exalted to be benefactors of 
their species in a higher place and with a wider sphere 
of power. Arianism, then, was a slightly disguised 
Paganism : it sprang from the same recesses of the 
heart ; and as such accordingly the shrewd Athanasius 
himself expressly denounced it. 

Of this Arius may have been himself unconscious ; even 
when advised and warned of it, he may have resisted 
or parried the conviction ; but that the Pagans on their 
part were aware of it we cannot reasonably doubt. The 
Pagans who hovered about the council-hall of Nicaea, 
or hstened on the threshold to the discussions of the 
fathers, were well assured that the battle to be fought 
was in fact their own battle ; that the denounced of the 
Church was their own champion ; that on the sentence 
of that day depended the definitive triumph of the new 
Theology and the extinction of the old-world idolatries ; 
or whether — in some new phase, under some thin dis- 
guise, with the acceptance perhaps of a Christianizing 
phraseology — the conceptions of the human heart, the 
traditions of men, the rudiments of the world, should 
reassert their everlasting dominion, and conquered 
Greece once more make conquest of her conquerors. 
It was not merely a question of words, such as ' same ' 
and * similar ; ' not a question of a letter, of a single 
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iota, as has been so petulantly asserted ; but the 
question of Christianity or Paganism. Such was the 
issue in debate ; and the issue was tunied to the 
Christian side by the firm assertion of a doctrine 
founded upon such texts as this before us : * In Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.' 

The controversy at Nicaea was indeed, outwardly and 
in the eye of the multitude, a civil war between con- 
tending parties in the Church : but it was not a ' war 
without a triumph,' for it was actually and impHcitly a 
struggle between Christianity and its foreign enemy; 
and that enemy it utterly routed by the blow which 
struck down for a time the false brother Arius. 

For a time, I say : for a reverse of fortune was per- 
mitted, as you know, to follow, and Arius had again 
his hour of success and victory : the Pagans pursued 
his triumph, and shared his favouring gale; and we 
shall see how deep and deadly a wound tliey were able, 
rising ever with his rebound, to inflict at no distant 
time on the body of the Christian Church. So closely 
were the Pagans and the heretics bound up together : 
so truly was the cause of the one the cause of tli(» 
other ; so plainly did the same root of error lie at the 
bottom of both penersions of the truth ; no nec(*.s.sary 
was then, as now, the assertion of catholic truth to ke(;p 
out Paganism from the fold as well as to kmsp out 
heresy. The tmditions of men an<i the ruclimentK of 
tlie world are ever f-proutiug afn.'^^h in the vi/j<,'yard of 
Christ. Tlie doctrine of 0^/<J'»5 fulue^iH dwelliu;/ U><iijy 
in the man Jesas, thou;(li many di>9n';^ard it an a vain 
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imagination, is tlie legitimate deduction from Scrip- 
ture. 

But the text goes on to proclaim to the true dis- 
ciples, ' And ye are complete in Him.' Here is 
another and not less important side of divine Revela- 
tion, namely, the relation of man to God. Jesus Christ 
has come into the world to announce to man the posi- 
tion in which he naturally stands to the Deity ; the 
state of imperfection, corruption, reprobation into 
which he has fallen ; and the means divinely provided 
for recovering him from that state, restoring him to 
favour with God, making him acceptable to his Creator, 
and complete for the end and purpose of his creation ; 
that is, for his re-union with the Divine, from which he 
seemed hopelessly separated. This is the Christian idea 
of rehgion ; quite different from that of the Heathen 
world ; quite different from that conceit of personal 
merit, and personal sufficiency, which lay at the root 
of the Pagan superstitions, and colours every deviation 
from the cathohc doctrine of the Divine Nature ; which 
is constantly recurring even among us, even among 
those who have been baptized and bred in the true 
faith of the Holy Trinity ; so natural and congenial is 
it to the traditions of men, and the rudiments of the 
world within us. 

The Apology of Origen had set forth the merit of 
Jesus Christ as our blessed Eedeemer, and had placed 
in strong relief this great doctrine of Eevelation, the 
completion of man by the act, not of his own virtue, 
but of God his Saviour — in short, the doctrine of Grace. 
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That illustrioua teacher had laid the foundation of belief 
not only in the relation of Jesus to God, as of one in 
whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ; 
but also in the relation of man to God, as requiring 
the sacrifice of Christ for his redemption, and sanctifi- 
cation through grace for his completion and acceptance. 
But the lines thus broadly drawn by Origen in these 
different directions were followed in the next age by 
two Christian doctors — the first almost exclusively by 
the one, the second more particularly by the other. 
Athanasius, as we have seen, fixed an unremitted glance 
on the revelations we have received of the nature of 
God and of Ciirist : Augustine, one generation later, 
could allow himself to dwell more emphatically on the 
nature of man in relation to God, and on the divine 
method, revealed in Scripture, of his spiritual renova- 
tion and completion. Augustine, indeed, in his manifold 
writings runs over the whole surface of the CTiristian 
Theology. His works are in themselves an encyclo- 
paedia of Theology. His books on the Trinity, for 
instance, are hardly less complete, searching, scientific, 
than those of Athanasius himself, whose attain tir>n t^i 
that one theme was almr>?;t undividerl. XeverthelfjsH, 
if we consider what was the OTeat work of Au^nistine 
in the Church, we should say, I .sup[K>«e, U) esUiblish 
the doctrine of human conniption, of original sin, anrl 
the need of grace divine to heal him, anrl U) rfistore 
him to divine favour. Of all his controvrrrflic*5i with the 
errors of his times none is so markerl, none wa-i so im- 
poitant in his own day, none has hoc-n -inr:e, and stili 
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is, and ever Avill be so important in respect of the 
eternal conflict of Christianity witli our natural Pagan* 
ism, as that witli Pelagius, and with his assertion of 
man's sufficiency to work out his own salvation by his 
own merits, his own righteousness. 

In tlie heresy of Arius we have traced the secret root 
of Paganism still working in the soil of the human 
heart, even among professed beUevers in the Gospel. 
And again in the heresy of Pelagius we may recognise 
the same restless activity of oiu* inbred Paganism. 
In both lay the same implicit assurance of the suffi- 
ciency of human nature to raise itself up to God ; to 
receive of the fulness of the Godhead ; to become com- 
plete in Him here or hereafter. The Pagan mytho- 
logies declared that the best and wisest among men 
had been taken up into heaven, and there endowed 
with power apportioned to their wisdom and goodness 
— had become themselves Gods — Gods of an inferior 
caste, perhaps, demigods or demons ; and such might 
be the case again, such was constantly the case — ^from 
Hercules it was but a step to Eomulus, from Eomulus 
to Augustus, from Augustus to the Caesar, the prophet, 
or the favourite of the hour. Again, the Pagan philo- 
sophers, if they rejected this extravagance, still held 
and taught that man had in him every element of per- 
fection ; that he could justify himself, sanctify himself, 
purify himself ' even as He is pure ; ' and earn from 
Him, whose eyes are too pure to behold iniquity, the 
fulness of His favour here, and possibly, in some select, 
some lucky cases, future beatitude elsewhere. The 
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scheme of Arius played into the hands of the mytho- 
logists : the fancy of Pelagius flattered and confirmed 
the philosophers. Both the one and the other were the 
best allies of Paganism in the hour of her defeat and 
humiUation, in the hour of her intrigues to recover her- 
self, in the hour when, controlled by law and forbidden 
the arm of flesh, she was striving by deceit and cajolery 
to regain her empire over minds — to turn the flank of 
Christianity whose front she dared not assail. How far 
the great doctors of the Church were at the moment 
aware of this: how far they practically felt that in 
striking down Arius or Pelagius they were baflling the 
pontiffs and the Sophists, we need not curioiLsly inquire. 
Possibly they were too fully engrossed Avith the object 
immediately before them to look through it and Ixj- 
yond it to the influences in the back-ground, to fond 
traditions of the heart, and visionary ideas of the 
understanding. But, if it were so, the fact would be 
none the less certain. From our more distant point of 
view we can clearly see the real upshot of the c^^ntcht 
they had in hand, and recognise the Providenrx* which 
at that crisis of spiritual religion rab^.-fl a liarricr 
against Paganism in the genuine de^luctiofL-: from .S<:rif>- 
ture of the Church and her doctor?;. 

While indeed we acknowle<lj?^: in Atfiana«jiu« and 
Augustine two of i?ie y^f^\fi^x charnpiorj* of Cfjri-itiarj 
theology in the coEt^:J-t •*>,?» h^Aih',-Tj naturali/rfn, wv; 
may remark a diSerfrrj-oc:, r/f\ \'J.rx\\i)\ of r^-* /•*, \u th<; 
temper of the xij-ai \:.'-,z:j^i.':'i^.. itx/\ \\ \:j: i'j,::.\fj'*j::.':^. 
of their reasoniitZ'^. 'i ;.'; Vy:>r>,^y ii.tA ^.*y,Uv^XraAi\ ^A 

z 
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Atlianasius stand in marked contrast to the impetuous- 
ness, the ardour, the exaggerating spirit of Augustine. 
The aim of Athanasius is simple and Umited. It is to 
estabhsh the fuhiess of the Godhead in Christ ; to show 
that the Son of God is Himself God in the highest sense 
— equal with the Father — born from all eternity, exist- 
ing to all eternity — coequal, coeternal. These were the 
points at which his opponents faltered, on which they 
equivocated or wavered. They lowered the dignity of 
the Saviour, and therewith the importance of salvation. 
The controversialist might be tempted to dwell too ex- 
clusively on the distinctness of the Second Person, to 
forget the obligation to identify Him with the First, or 
again to insist upon the Trinity in disregard of the 
Unity, to subordinate faith to logic, revelation to under- 
standing. 

The greatness of Athanasius lay, it would seem, in 
the perfect self-command which enabled him to retain 
his grasp of his argument by both its handles ; neither 
to confuse the persons, nor divide the substance ; not 
to suiBTer his opponent to draw or drive him into unten- 
able extremes, to tempt him to a spiritual defeat by the 
prospect of a triumph in logic. Great as Augustine 
was, he had not this greatness. The fiery African 
sometimes launched his javelin beyond recall. He was 
overmastered sometimes by his own powers of logic, 
perhaps of rhetoric. His victory was assured, but he 
carried it too far; and in overthrowing the Pagan 
doctrines of human merit and human sufficiency, the 
errors of Pelagius, he was borne away to the unquali- 
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fied, uncompromising enunciation of the total corruption 
and utter helplessness of man ; to the denial of all free- 
will and free agency, and imphcitly of all moral re- 
sponsibility, under an absolute predestination to salvation 
or perdition. He contemplated the utter ruin of all 
created being in the sin of Adam ; not because all have 
sinned in the weakness of the flesh derived from Adam, 
but in and for the sin of Adam himself; a doctrine 
very fearful in its theoretical aspect — in the dismay 
Avith which it must affect us, ignorant as we must be of 
our lot from all time predestined; in the excess of 
recklessness or of presumption to which it may impel 
us ; but which has been found more fearful still in its 
practical consequences, in setting the duty of bringing 
souls into covenant with God above every moral con- 
sideration, of converting and baptizing by foraj r>r 
fraud, by persecuting or by lying ; of compellimj wen 
to come in by the sword of the magistrate. It givoH a 
terribly literal emphasis to the expression of ficripture 
on the peril of the unbeliever, of the ignorant, of the 
unconscious and the infant. It throws a dark Jsha/Jow 
over human nature, and aggravates every moral e-vil 
which it proposes to extenninat^;. It destroy?*; b^yJie-- 
which are not it* own to de-^j with, for the ??lja/Jov/ of 
a chance of fmrin^ souU whi^:h are none but 0'/J'» 
only. 

The doctrine of Vrf:f\f:^^.]s,h\/,u uru'^A U^f hirlrstlh hv 
Augustine a^ahi^ x':.^-, ov;; y;i'M'..\i/j \'//if\ of rh'; unXn- 
ralist Pelagiu*, u:^': ;>:^;;,, /. ■> *//, rr.^r, \u^', ;/:>;'";/. of 
dreadful horrors ; /. v^v./i ;,>*v'; y»'o;/^^{ 'r/^'/^ y#o;v: 
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harm among us but for the common-sense and feeling 
of mankind, which has practically denied its legitimate 
consequences, or more commonly perhaps supplied, 
tacitly and unconsciously, the necessary corrective. 

For as in the nature of the Divine Being as revealed 
to our apprehensions, there is a logical contradiction 
which Faith must acknowledge and allow for ; as Christ 
upon earth was man, and at the same time was God 
also ; as Christ in heaven is One with the Father 
and yet distinct in person from the Father, — so in 
the relation of Man to God there is also an inconsist- 
ency to be admitted. An insoluble problem is enun- 
ciated to us : to prove the coexistence of Grace with 
Merit, to reconcile the fact of Free-will with the theory 
of Necessity. There is text to be marshalled against 
text, reason to be confronted with reason ; the mystery 
of the Man-God is renewed in every soul that is bom 
into the world ; in each of us dwells a human element 
combined with a divine influence. The Gospel, which 
is the revelation of the Man-God, preaches also the 
religion of Grace and of Free-will. It presumes both the 
one and the other; it declares their coequal authority. 
It presents to us salvation as the decree of the Almighty, 
and the sovereign act of His love ; as an act of pardon, 
of reconciliation to Himself, springing from His gracious 
favour, effected through His Son, His well-beloved, by 
a mysterious sacrifice of unimaginable worthiness, at- 
tended with the effluence of His sanctifying Spirit. It 
is not we that have chosen Him, sought Him, suppli- 
cated Him ; but He that hath chosen us, come forth 
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from the recesses of His being to solicit us. All grace, 
like every other perfect gift, comes down from Him 
who is the Father of Light. Very true : yet this same 
Gospel, which thus signalizes the character of Grace, 
does no less presume and demonstrate our Free-will ; 
does no less appeal to us, by our own power and energy 
to meet Grace and receive it, to open our hearts to 
entertain the Saviour, and of our own consent give 
harbour to the Sanctifier. We must come to Him if 
w^e would be saved, we must strive for Him, we must 
knocks we must run as in a race, we must take up our 
cross and follow Him. We must have Faith, and do the 
works of Faith; we must live a life in His service, 
though we cannot see or feel or handle Him. In short, 
the Gospel will not suffer us to regard ourselves as 
altogether absorbed in God, and as having no position 
external to Him. It will not let. us abandon ourselves 
to Mysticism, to Quietism, to Pantheism. It will not 
surrender us to the Oriental heathenisms against which 
it bore emphatic testimony from the beginning. Now 
Pelagius, a teacher from the West, regarded man — with 
the western Pagans, with tlie Greeks and the Eomans, 
the Celts and the Teutons — as too remote from God, 
too independent of His influences. Augustine, leaning 
unwarily to the Eastern enthusiasts, to the dreams of 
Gnostics and of lirahmias, fell into tlie op[>osite extra- 
vagance ; he was led furtlier and further in the ardour 
of discussion, to see in man the mere effluence of God, 
with no independence of his own at all. True religion, 
not snapped from a text here or a chapter there, but 
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gathered together from the full comparison of all its 
teaching — from balancing Paul with John, and James, 
and Peter, and holding Christ and His utterances su- 
preme over all — has maintained from the first its equal 
measure, and enthroned a theory distinct from the ex- 
tremes both of the Eastern and the Western Theo- 
sophiesJ 

The bearing of what has been now said will be seen 
perhaps more clearly on a future occasion, when we 
shall examine the reaction from Christian dogma which 
characterized in many quarters the age which next suc- 
ceeded. For such, it may be thought, was the penalty 
exacted of the Church for the triumph she too easily 
accorded to the doctrinal exaggerations of Augustine. 

Nevertheless we must not fail at this point to remark 
how the extremes of theoretical teaching have generally 
been tempered in practice by the sobering and sancti- 
fying influence of Christian culture. Both the Pelagian 
view and the Augustinian of Grace and Free-will, have 
had their patrons and disciples among wise and good 
men in all ages. Both have been favoured with recog- 
nition by schools and councils in the Church. Men, it 
has been said, are never so bad as their opinions ; the 
actions of good men can hardly be so wrong as are 
often their arguments. Christians, we may tndy assert, 
are never wholly unchristianized by their doctrinal 
eccentricities. Of the noble Augustine we may say at 
least, that no Christian teacher has ever laboured more 

^ Notes and Illustrations (B). 
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sedulously, none perhaps more eflfectually, to build up 
a lofty Christian morality, in spite of a doctrine which 
would seem logically to undermine and utterly subvert 
it. The consciousness present to him of the actual 
mass of sin around him — sin among the heathens, sin 
hardly less gross and rampant among the Christians, 
sin in the court, in the council, and in the market-place — 
overcame all his theories, and impelled him to spend 
and be spent in the service of godly morality. The 
time was coming, as he perhaps himself anticipated, 
when the flood of human corruption would overflow 
all its banks, and the world of culture and religion 
seem about to perish in the inundation. Against this 
second Deluge he contended bravely to the end, with 
his eyes ever fixed upon the rainbow of promise ; and 
fruitless as his efforts may appear at the time — for the 
flood came, though God with His own hand arrested it 
— ^he has left to after-ages, to more hopeful ages, to our 
own age, a store of exhortation, of precept, of counsel, 
which has surely in all generations made many wise unto 
salvation. He has been himself for fifteen centuries 
the salt of Christian divinity; every fresh revival of 
religion among us has drawn strength from descending 
into his medicinal waters; and multitudes, we doubt 
not, in every Christian country have been made, 
through his preaching, complete in Christ their Saviour.^ 

* Notes ail'] Illiisti-atioiiH (C^). 
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LECTURE IV. 



KELAPSE OP CHRISTIAN BELIEF AND PRACTICE. 



1 Samuel il 12. 
They knew not the Lord. 

I HAVE set before you in the preceding lectures the 
teaching of the doctors of the early Church in its most 
prominent feature — namely, the recommendation of 
Christian doctrine to the Pagan world. ^ Justin and 
Clement, TertuUian and Origen, Athanasius and Augus- 
tine have passed successively before you : the apologies 
for Christianity have gradually widened their base, and 
the structure which has been raised upon them presents 
to us the full front of our Lord's dogmatic teaching ; the 
revelation made by Him of the nature of God, and man's 
relation to Him. 

Christian Theology has been expanded before us, the 
economy of grace, the covenant of mercy, the theory of 
Justification and Eedemption in Christ Jesus the Son of 
God the Father. This transcendental teaching culmi- 
nated in the simple declaration that to know God and 
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to see God is to do His commandments : — that our 
salvation is to be worked out by each of us with tho 
assistance of the Spirit : — that pure morahty lies at the 
root of the true Christian Ufe. 

From a foundation thus fitly laid what blessed issues 
might be expected 1 The promise of Christendom had 
been fair and full of encouragement, and the labour of 
the husbandman had not been wanting to cherish the 
divine plant. The age of the persecutions and martyr- 
doms, the age of sowing and watering, had brought 
forth abundantly. The lives of Christians had been the 
most effective argument for the truth of their doctrine. 
By this evidence among others, possibly beyond all 
others, had the triumph of the Gospel been attained — 
that outward success which we exalt, speaking humanly, 
with the name of a triumph — though while we use 
the word, and utter the feUcitations it implies, we may 
ask ourselves with a sigh. Has the success been inward 
and spiritual after all ? Has the worldly triumph been 
a triumph in God's eyes? IIus the Church, clothed in 
purple, crowned with the mitre, enthroned in palaces 
and temples, seated at the light hand of emperors, 
armed with the sword to punish as well as with the 
sceptre to command, secured the spiritual objects of iier 
mission ? Have the kingdoms of this world as yet tndy 
• become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ ' ? ' 
the present discourse I wisli to set before you 
le of the plainest lacts which must tend to modify 
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and chasten our estimation of this temporal triumph. 
I wish to show how hi the age of Athanasius and 
Augustine themselves, in the age wliich immediately 
followed the political recognition of the Christian Faith, 
there was a manifest decline in spiritual religion, a decay 
of spiritual life : — how the Church became in some re- 
spects an open aj^ostate ; how her love grew cold, her 
faith languid ; Christianity faded away into colourless 
indifference ; Paganism, latent or avowed, recovered no 
small portion of the ground she had recently sur- 
rendered; the di-eams of human speculation enticed 
men from the firm foundations of revealed dogma : — 
how, finally, the time approached for the world to be 
smitten with the punishment of her backsKding, and 
the Church to be chastened with a long and terrible 
trial, from which indeed she has never yet emerged in 
her proper purity and power. Like the strong man 
Samson, her locks were shorn in penalty of her dis- 
obedience, and if her strength has grown again with her 
locks, the opportunity for its exercise has been lost ; she 
has been chained to the forms and usages of the world, 
and served the passions and caprices of her mundane 
task-masters. 

Such spiritual declines, with their appointed penalties, 
have occurred again and again in the course of God's 
deahngs with His people. The Jewish Church was re- 
peatedly smitten to the ground for disobedience, and 
raised again, but to a lesser share of favour and en- 
lightenment, on its enforced repentance. 

Take the instance to which our text refers, which 
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may serve in more than one particular to illustrate the 
crisis on which we are this day engaged : — 

* The sons of EU were sons of Belial : they knew not 
the Lord.' Eh, the judge and priest of Israel, was 
himself, it seems, not in the direct line of priestly suc- 
cession. He was not of the house of Eleazar, the eldest 
son of Aaron, to which the succession was legitimately 
due. God had seen fit to transfer this prerogative, for 
ends not disclosed to us, from the chosen branch of the 
chosen family to another stock, the house of Ithamar. 
Again, EH combined powers which had originally been 
kept separate in the pohty of God's people. He was 
both Judge and Priest; he was chief political and 
spiritual Eli had done good service in his youth ; 
he had merited his advancement ; he had distinguished 
himself in God's cause. But in old age he had lost 
his strength of character ; his vices or weaknesses had 
gained dominion over him. Indolence in spiritual 
things, indulgence to worldly feelings, pride of place 
perhaps, and security in his Master's favour, had allowed 
him to think of his Master s business as if it were his 
own, to prostitute the sacred office to unworthy pur- 
poses, to fill the priests' places with the worldly and th(i 
worthless among men, to favour his own children at the 
expense of the people, and to the dishonour of God. 
The sons of EU were sons of Belial ; full of all manner 
of lewdness and corruption ; turning the service of God 
into a he; turning themselvc^s into heathens, infidels, 
atheists, even in the inner temple and sanctuary of tlu* 
Most High. And accordingly God prepared a terrible 
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judgment. He brought the armed hosts of Philistia, 
the old inveterate enemies of Israel, to Aphek. He 
suffered His own chosen people to be overthrown and 
smitten before the Phihstines. And when the people, 
stricken and dismayed, said, * Let us fetch the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord out of Shiloh unto us, that, 
when it cometh among us, it may save us out of the 
hands of our enemies ; ' and when the sons of Eli the 
priests of God, Hophni and Phinehas, * were there with 
the ark of the covenant of God,' and * all Israel shouted 
with a great shout, so that the earth rang again ; ' — then 
the Philistines when they heard the shout were afraid, 
* for they said, God is come into the camp. And they 
said. Woe unto us I for there hath not been such a thing 
heretofore. Woe unto us I who shall deKver us out of 
the hand of these mighty gods? these are the gods 
that smote the Egyptians with all the plagues in the 
wilderness. Be strong and quit yourselves like men.' 
And so Providence took their side, for its own divine 
purposes, — and ' the Phihstines fought, and Israel was 
smitten, — and the ark of God was taken in Shiloh.'^ 

We need not go further. This special instance of 
man's provocation and God's rebuke, of the faUing 
away of God's Church, and of its being smitten with a 
dire discomfiture, was repeated in the age which fol- 
lowed the pohtical recognition and estabhshment of 
Christianity. The Church was enthroned at Eome as 
the ark had been laid up in Shiloh. In Eli, the chosen 

1 1 Sam. iv. 3-9. 
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of God by special favour in place of the legitimate 
claimants to the priesthood, we may see the Christian 
Church, received into God's covenant in place of the 
Jewish. The judge-priest may represent to us that 
union of Church and State, that combiaation of the 
secular with the spiritual power, which marked this era 
in the Eoman polity ; a union not repudiated by God 
Himself, nay, rather allowed and sanctioned in the one 
case and in the other ; but nevertheless a union fraught 
with peculiar dangers and temptations, exposed to ex- 
cesses and corruptions; a union which, while it answered 
its purpose in fusing the manifold prejudices of the 
nations into one form of doctrine, did undoubtedly 
produce many internal evds, and issued in the glaring 
apostasy from spiritual Christianity so widely spread in 
tlie next generation. In the faithless sons of Eli we 
may notice the voluptuous vices, the flaimting sensu- 
ality, which disgraced the name of Christians in the 
court, in the temple, in private society ; the corrup- 
tion of the world which loudly proclaimed itself no 
longer Pagan ; \nce and sin so gross, so open, as to 
cast suspicion on the truth of Christ, and drive men 
in despair from His service. ' Men abhorred the offer- 
ings of the Lord.' Men relapsed into Paganism or 
Athcbm. 

And lastly, the marslialling of the hosts of Philistia, 
the hereditary foes of Israel, may bring to mind the 
gathering of the barliarians on the frontiers of the 
empire ; the renewal under other auspices of that 
andent strife between the Germans and tlie liomnns, 
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now at last to be concluded with a great and irrever- 
sible victory. The trembling of the Philistines at the 
appearance of the ark in the camp of Israel may repre- 
sent the alarm of the wild men of the North at the 
terror, widely bruited, of Christian portent and miracle. 
The 'Woe unto us, who shall dehver us out of the 
hands of these mighty gods ? ' comes back upon us with 
a wilder wail, in the voice of the proud Merovingian, 
stretched at last on his death-bed after fifty years of 
power : — ' Wa ! wa ! who is this king in heaven, who 
tlius slays at will the great ones of the earth ? ' ^ 

Yet as the spot where the Phihstines encountered 
the Israelites was known first by the name of Aphek, 
and afterwards by the happier title of Ebenezer, or the 
stone of help — ^for though vanquished then, the Israelites 
did on that same spot gain, through God's help, a 
victory later — so was this Aphek of the Christians suc- 
ceeded by its Ebenezer also ; the military triumph of 
the barbarians became in its appointed time the peaceful 
and spiritual triumph of the Church and of the Gospel. 
The Goths who entered Eome as Pagans or Arians, 
remained there Christians themselves and orthodox be- 
lievers. God worked out His designs for the victory 
of His Truth in both cases. His hand had been still 
over the Israehtes in the darkest hour of their defeats 
and captivities : His hand was no less extended to save 
and sustain the Church of His own Son, when Alaric 
entered Eome, and when Attila retired before His 
servant Leo. 

^ Notes and Illustrations (D). 
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WHat was really the praportiou of professing Chris- 
tians to the whole population of the Empire at the 
period before us, has never been ascertained, and may 
even bafSe conjecture. In the West at least, and at 
Eome especially, the Pagans seem still to have retained 
a numerical preponderance ; and though from the time 
of Theodosius, that is during the career of Augustine 
himself, the celebration of their rites was forbidden, 
their temples closed or overthrown, there was much 
covert Pagan service, much connived at, many super- 
stitions commonly practised ; the teaching of the Pagan 
philosophies was openly allowed ; the schools were fre- 
quented ; much learning and eloquence were employed 
in defence of old intellectual associations. The Senate 
of Eome was still the stronghold of the ancient tradi- 
tions ; and neitiier shame nor fear repressed the profes- 
sion among numbers of every class, of some shadow at 
least of old Pagan behef. 

But whatever may have been the relative proportion 
of the Christians and the Pagans at this period, there 
is ample evidence to show how great had been the 
reactipn from the simple genuineness of early Christian 
behef, and how nearly the Christian world had generally 
associated itself, in thought and temper, not to say in 
Buperstitious practice, with tlie Pagan. We must not 
' shut our eyes to the fact that much of tlie apparent 
I of the new religion had been gained by its 

I actual accommodation of itself to the ways and feelings 

I I of the old. It was natural it should be so. Once set 
L toide, frum doubt, distaste, or any other feeling, the 
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special dogmas of the Gospel (and the urgency of 
Athanasius and Augustine in establishing and giving 
prominence to them, shows of itself how commonly 
tliey were set aside even in the Christian communions), 
and men will naturally turn to compromise, to eclecti- 
cism, to universalism, to indijflference, to unbelief. This 
was the peril of the day, which the great Christian 
teachers marked and combated. Among the blunders 
of the apostate Juhan — who seems to me to have shown 
little sense or discretion in conducting the defence of 
Paganism, and to have thrown away, if ever man did, 
the chance which Providence, for ought we know, 
might have given him of suppressing for a time the 
name of * the Galilean ' — none was so great as that of 
shutting against the Christians the doors of the Pagan 
schools, and excluding them, as far as was possible, 
from participating in the fruits of the old Pagan learn- 
ing. The Christians, it must be admitted, were running 
only too precipitately into the snare there spread for 
them already. They were throwing themselves, guile- 
lessly, into the arms of Paganism, of a still living 
Paganism ; for Pagan hterature was not, could not be 
to them, in that era, what it has since become to us, 
the mere shadow of a life which has been hved out for 
ages. No : the schools of Athens and Alexandria, and 
a hundred other Pagan universities, were still open, 
still full of thought and life, still brooding over past 
recollections and presumptuous hopes ; from day to 
day they resounded with some fresh augury of revived 
authority, and spiritual triumph. If the great Christian 
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doctors had themselves come forth from the schools of 
the Pagans, the loss had not been wholly unrequited : 
so complacently had even Christian doctors again sur- 
rendered themselves to the fascinations of Pagan specu- 
lation ; so fatally, in their behalf, had they extenuated 
Christian dogma, and acknowledged the fundamental 
truth and sufficiency of science falsely so called. We 
may respect, we may admire, perhaps, the compliments 
and caresses which pass between men such as Augus- 
tine and Basil, and the most distinguished teachers of 
these rival opinions ; but how was it with Christian 
students of less force and firmness ? Can we suppose 
that weaker and younger men did not suffer their 
courtesy to decline into compromise, their compliments 
to descend to acquiescence ? Even Basil, whose force 
and firmness cannot be doubted, indulges, in his cor- 
respondence with friends among the Heathen, in a 
laxity of language which in another could not fail to 
be suspicious ; in one place he professes to doubt, play- 
fully perhaps, but it was hardly a time for sport, 
whether the world is governed by an iron fate, or a 
capricious fortune, in tones which may possibly have 
been suggested, and seemed to justify, the well-known 
scepticism of the great Pagan poet of the age. Of the 
tone of semi-Christianity, which pervaded the literature 
of tlie age, where one dash, perliaps, of Christian truth 
is thrown in among pages of mere Pagan sentiment, 
this is not the place or opportunity to speak. But 
take one instance only of the apparent indifference of 
the Christian multitude to Christian teaching, even to 

F 
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its corruptions received among them, as well as to its 
genuine trutlis. Tlie Bishop Synesius was a famous 
man of letters, bred a philosopher, descended from the 
kings of Sparta, an admirer of the Pagan Hypatia. 
Tlie people of Ptolemais demanded him for their bishop. 
He protests that his life and practice are not pure 
enougli for so holy an office ; he has a wife whom he 
cannot abandon, as the manners of the age require ; 
whom he will not consort with secretly, as the manners 
of the age, it seems, allow. * I never will believe,' he 
adds, * that the soul is born together with the body ; 
I will never teach that the world is destined to perish ; 
the resurrection, as taught by the Church, seems to me 
a dubious and questionable doctrine ; I cannot yield 
to the prejudices of the vulgar.' In short, he seems to 
mean : ' I am a Platonist, not a Christian.' The people 
leave him his wife and his opinions, and make him 
their bishop. He retains his philosophy, his Paganism, 
his Universalism, and continues to sit at the feet of its 
expounders. 

Far be it from me, far be it from any of us, to re- 
pudiate or disparage the combination of a taste for 
letters with the cultivation of Christian sentiment. 
But, I repeat, there is a time for all things ; and it was 
no time for these dallyings when Paganism was still 
a power outside the Church, while dogmatic errors, 
closely alUed to Paganism, and leading directly to it, 
were rampant and flourishing within it. There were 
doubtless, as I have said, among the Christians of tliat 
age strong minds, on whicli this dangerous taste ex- 
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ercised no fatal influence. There is something pecuHarly 
touching and consoling in the kindly intercourse of the 
good and saintly Paulinus with the goodnatured man 
of the world, only nominally Christian, if Christian even 
in name, Ausonius. The rough and vigorous Jerome 
remained stanchly Christian, inflexible in doctrine, to 
the end; — and a shrewd man of the world, too, in 
some respects, notwithstanding his fervent addiction to 
Heathen literature, his admiration, over which he him- 
self sighs, and almost shudders, for the chiefs of profane 
philosophy, for his Plato and his Cicero. In his cave 
at Bethlehem he employed scribes to copy for him the 
great master works of antiquity. His own mascuUne 
spirit may have been untainted by what he himself 
regarded as a sweet poison ; but how it may have fared 
with his transcribers he did not pause, it seems, to 
inquire. 

This is no hollow declamation; no sour Puritanic 
fancy. The moment was a critical one. Paganism was 
not a peril to be trifled with. Another generation of 
the Church triumphant, of ease in the Christian Zion, 
and the Gospel we find was almost eaten out from the 
heart of the Christian society. I speak not now of 
the pride of its spiritual pretensions, of the corruption 
of its secular politics, of its ascetic extravagances, its 
mystical fallacies, of its hoUowness in preaching, or its 
laxity in practice : — of its saint- worship which was a 
revival of hero-worship ; its addiction to the sensuous 
in outward service, which was a revival of idolatiy. 
But I point to the fact less observed by our church 

F 2 
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liistorians, of the absolute defect of all distinctive Chris- 
tianity in the utterances of men of the highest esteem 
as Christians, men of reputed wisdom, sentiment, and 
devotion. Ijook, for instance, at the remains we possess 
of the Christian Boethius ; a man whom we know to 
have been a professed Christian and Churchman, excel- 
lent in action, steadfast in suffering, but in whose writ- 
ings, in which he aspires to set before us the true 
grounds of spiritual consolation on which he rested 
himself in the hour of his trial, and on which he would 
have his fellows rest, there is no trace of Christianity 
whatever, nothing but pure unmingled naturalism. See 
here a conspicuous instance of the Pagan reaction of 
the age which succeeded Constantine : here is one 
example, a host in itself, of the dereliction, so to 
call it, from Christian dogma in a world professedly 
Christian. Here is a justification of the energy with 
which an Athanasius and an Augustine insisted on 
theoretic and distinctive Christianity. In spite of their 
teaching, unless it please you to say that it was a 
natural revolt against it, as excessive and tyrannical, 
the Gieneration which followed them sank back into a 
vague, diluted, historic Christianity, which had none of 
the spiritual characteristics of the Gospel, none of its 
living force and power, none, we may apprehend, of 
its sanctifying and saving grace. It was, if you please, 
such a reaction as turned the court of Kome before 
the Eeformation into a Pagan consistory — made popes 
and cardinals deride covertly tlie Kesurrection and the 
Judgment, and these fables^ as they whispered among 
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themselves, by which we live so elegantly : — such a re- 
action as reduced the serious and thoughtful Church of 
England of the seventeenth century to the pale morality 
and cold materiahsm of the eighteenth ; — such, let me 
add, as in still later times has replaced the austere 
dogmatism of a few years back by the fitful and fretful 
indifierentism, which holds out its languid hands to in- 
fideUty and superstition among ourselves.^ 

But see in conclusion how this dechne of distinctive 
Christian behef was accompanied with a marked decline 
of Christian morality. Heathenism reasserted its einpiin; 
over the carnal affections of the natural man. 'j'lie pio 
tures of abounding wickedness in tlie liigh i)]aces and 
the low places of the earth, which are presented to us 
by the witnesses of the worst Pagan degradation, arc; 
repeated, in colours not less strong, in lines not less 
liideous, by the observers of the gross and reckless in- 
iquity of the so-called CTiristian period now before us. 
It becomes evident that as the great mass of the air(;I(;ss 
and indifferent have assumed, with the (;sUi])IishnM;nt 
of the Christian Church in authority and honour, the; 
outward garb and profession of Christian behcivers, so 
with the decline of Ix^lief, the corruption of the visible 
Church, the same mas-es, indifferent and irreh^Moiis as 
of old, have rejected the moral n^straints which their 
profession should have imposed upon theni. 

Let us fix our eye-- for a fev/ momenta uj^^n the-e 
symptoms, their cau*^.*s and th'rir con-^rqu'-n'te^. 
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The Pagans had run througli their intellectual and 
spiritual course : like the aged emperor on his death-bed, 
the once vigorous and restless conqueror, now subdued 
by pain and weakness, and reduced to contemplate, 
from his low estate, the vanity of. his efforts and his 
triumphs, they might exclaim with Severus, ' I have 
been everything, and nothing has answered.' They had 
tried every speculation of the human mind so as to seize, 
if it might be, the truths of morals and religion, and 
so find rest for their souls ; and nothing had succeeded 
with them. The fantastic visions of philosophy had 
replaced the trivialities of mythology ; and these again 
had been discarded for the monstrosities of magic and 
mysticism. But nought had served to quiet their con- 
science, to calm their terrors, and assuage their remorse, 
to bring them nearer to God. At last, they had thrown 
themselves, with a divine impulse, upon Christ, and had 
found in Him a faith and a hope. 

But we must not imagine that man, thus turned to 
God in the decrepitude of age, or in the weakness of 
his last sickness, can serve Him, even for the brief 
remnant of his days, with a lusty and efiectual service. 
In the Christian faith of the converted empire we must 
not look for the vigour, the simplicity, and the self-, 
devotion which are required for carrying on God's 
work, for showing forth its strength and beauty, for 
propagating vigorous offshoots throughout the world. 
The development of the Church after Constantine par- 
took of the sickness and infirmity of that enervated 
society in which it was cast. We marvel sometimes. 
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we feel disappointment, or ev.en dismay, at the apparent 
failure of the pure and holy Gospel, when full play, fuU 
power, full authority, were first given to it among men. 
Granting all the greatness of the greatest men of the 
Church triumphant, — of its Augustine, its Chrysostom, 
its Jerome, its Ambrosius — how much greater than any 
of the contemporary heathen ! — ^granting the fresh spiri- 
tual tone it infused into legislation ; the higher tone of 
its polity ; its clearer appreciation of duty ; its nearer 
sense of the divine ; the loftier rule it preached, at least, 
of holiness and goodness : — granted that the Holy Spirit 
really brooded over it, and showed forth His presence 
by signs, such as have never been wholly wanting to it 
in any stage of its progress ; — nevertheless, men re- 
marked with pain and perplexity how far Cliristianity 
—established, favoured, and protected— ^fell short of 
the promise it had given in weakness, in obscurity, or 
in persecution ; how far it had fallen from the bright 
ideal inscribed in letters of light on the pages of its 
heavenly credentials. 

But men judge the Gospel wrongly. They do not 
regard, as they should do, the materials on wliicli it liad 
now to exert itself; the mass of decay, decrepitude, cor- 
ruption, which it was summoned to enliven and regene- 
rate. The conversion of the Empire was the effort of 
the old age of civilization to throw off the lunnours 
which were devouring its very life ; to revive its lost 
strength ; to straighten the bent limbs ; to smooth the 
wrinkles on its countenance ; to renew its youth as the 
wings of the young eagle. It had nui to many quacks 
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tmd pretcnclers, and all that human science could do had 
been done for it. At last, it had resorted to the true 
Physician of Souls; it had di'unk of the waters of 
spiritual life, but they were no ehxir of physical reno- 
vation. The decay of the vital powers of Eoman 
society was beyond cure. Jesus Christ had no medicine 
for the sickness of the body politic. All our admiration 
for the great names of the Church of Nica^a cannot 
blind us to her imperfect apprehension of divine truth, 
and the still more imperfect practice of her children. 
We know how grievously she erred in suppressing 
many truths, in exalting to undue eminence some graces 
doubtful at the best, and easUy swoln or perverted into 
errors. ' How is the gold become dim ! how is the most 
fine gold changed ! ' ^ It was in the epoch of her greatest 
power and grandeur that Jerome, moved with holy 
fervour, threatened to write her history, as the most 
terrible of protests against her, of which the theme and 
burden should be the four scathing words, ' Greater in 
riches, less in virtues.' 

This is not, be assured, the idle retrospect of later 
ages, exulting, vainly perhaps, in superior knowledge 
or sanctity of its own. It is not the judgment of a 
Eeformed Church looking askance at the faults and 
weaknesses of an age which laid, no doubt, the founda- 
tion of many of the grossest corruptions of later times. 
No : it is the grave and repeated assertion of the best 
and wisest contemporaries. 

From the age of Cj^rian downwards, when the first 
symptoms of moral degeneracy were noticed, the chain 

* Lamentations iv. 1. 
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of witnesses to this decline is close and unbroken. We 
read it in the rude satire of Commodian, in the earnest 
pathos of Augustine, in the politic wisdom of Ambrose. 
We read it again in the indignant rhetoric of Salvian, 
in the courther survey of the gentle Sidonius. The 
Acts of Severinus, the apostle of Bavaria, attest it ; the 
laments of our British historian, the so-called Gildas, 
derive from it their greatest poignancy. And there is 
no witness to it more grave, perhaps, and trustworthy, 
than the great Koman bishop Leo ; none whose decla- 
rations on the subject may be deemed more striking 
and conclusive. 

The utter laxity of moral conduct which had thus 
succeeded to the strictness of living in the early Chris- 
tian society is, by these men and others, too closely in- 
vestigated and exposed ; it is too plainly and numer- 
ously attested to admit of doubt or extenuation. It 
runs back into the old Pagan channels with a precision 
too natural for fiction. The temples, the sacrifices, the 
public shows and festivals, re-assert their hold on the 
imagination ; the vices to which Paganism had lent her 
cloak or sanction claim again connivance, indulgence, 
and authorization. The preacher calls aloud for a special 
intervention of God to sustain the weak and wear)'' efforts 
of Ilis Church now vainly miUtant uf>on earth. ' So does 
iniquity abound ' (such Is the common tone of his com- 
plaints), ' that either all men are tlufrnjiclves bad, or, if 
good, they are cruelly jK^rnecuted by the many :' ' thus 
are verified the word^ of tin; apo^tlrr, " The wlioh; world 
lieth in wickedne^H." ' ' No wond<rr woiwj and worm; 
daily befalls ub, who arc tK'<^;ifiin|/ inntv wicked dailY/ 
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But * that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready 
to vanish away/^ The foe was now nigh at hand, even 
at the door. From day to day, from year to year, 
came on the invading barbarian, sapping and mining 
witli stubborn perseverance the bulwarks of the Koman 
empire. Then mourned the Church in sackcloth and 
in ashes ; and above the din of arms and the murmurs 
of lamentation was heard the voice of the priest and 
preacher, explaining and vindicating the chastisements 
of Providence, wliich, long provoked and forbearing, 
now laid all the weight of its arm upon her. Her sins 
had long called out for vengeance ; and behold ! ven- 
geance had overtaken her. Strickened and dismayed, 
she still turned not heartily to God. She was too far 
gone in her wickedness to repent. Her last state was 
worse than her first ; for the sense of the divine retri- 
bution had soured and hardened her ; her levity had 
turned to stubbornness, her disobedience to blasphemy 
and unbelief. In the east and west, the north and the 
south, according to the concurring testimony of af- 
frighted observers, the same phenomena were distinctly 
visible ; the signs of a general degeneracy, of an im- 
pending relapse into Paganism, even in new and 
monstrous forms, befitting the senile decrepitude of a 
world on its death-bed. It was an augury of judgment 
no longer to be delayed ; for ' ^that which beareth thorns 
and briars is rejected, and is nigh unto cursing : whose 
end is to be burned.' ^ 

1 Heb. viii. 13. « Ileb. vi. 8. 

3 Notes and Illustrations (F). 
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PREPARATION OP THE NORTHERN NATIONS FOR THE 
RECEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 



St. Luke i. 80. 

And the child grew arid waxed strong in spirit^ and ivaa 
in the deserts till the day of his sinewing unto Israel, 

The contrast between youth and age so vividly pre- 
sented to us in the opening chapter of St. Luke's 
Gospel has a solemn interest for all men. The contrast 
in the mere outward Uneaments, as it ai)peared to the 
bystanders, between Jolin and his aged parents, between 
the infant Jesus and Joseph and Simeon, is heightened 
to the eye of faith by our sense of the deeper moral 
contrast involved in it ; and from this spiritual intuition 
the great painters of sacred story have drawn no small 
portion of their energy in imagining and portraying. 
I too would invite you to amsider it in its spiritual 
bearing, and see in it the operation of Go<r« providence 
in the religious training of Ili.s creatures. 

First stands before uh an anrhui i>rj<rwt nuiiied 7Au:Unr 
rias,with his aged wife Klizijb<;t)j, l>otli (UtmuttuUtd from 
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tlie priestly race, botli rigliteous before God, walking 
ill all the commandinents and ordinances of the law 
blameless ; both doubtless feeling deeply the corruption 
of their age, the sinfulness of their people, and the 
drawing-back of God's hand from the children of His 
promise, the veiling of His face before their abounding 
iniquity. Tliey liad no child, and both were now well- 
stricken in years ; they could not hope to leave behind 
them a root of righteousness sprung from their own 
lioly stock ; tliey could bequeath no seed of renovation 
to a world far sunk in sinfulness and corruption. Then 
God Himself intervenes. An angel conveys His message 
of grace and hope. What man could not anticipate, and 
natural order could not produce, shall be effected by a 
special Providence from on high. ' Fear not, Zacharias ; 
thy prayer is heard, . . . thy wife shall bear thee a son. 
. . . Thou shalt have joy and gladness, and many shall 
rejoice at his birth. . . . Many of the children of Israel 
shall he turn to the Lord their God : and lie shall go 
before Him in the spirit and power of Ehas, ... to 
make ready a people prepared for the Lord.'^ 

And then pass on to the period of the months com- 
pleted, and behold this promised child, this destined 
messenger, this appointed instrument of grace to men, 
brought forth among his assembled kindred for enrol- 
ment in the Church of the Covenant : — mark the fulfil- 
ment of the token by which the promise should be 
attested, and the glorious confidence with which, on its 
fulfilment, the favoured father bursts into prophetic 

1 St. Luke i. 13-17. 
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numbers. His mouth was opened, and his tongue was 
loosed, and he spake and praised God. He was filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied, saying, ' Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel, for He hath visited and 
redeemed His people ; And hath raised up a horn of 
salvation for us in the house of His servant David. 
And thou. Child, shalt be called the Prophet of the 
Highest ; for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord 
to prepare His ways, to give knowledge of salvation 
unto His people by the remission of their sins, through 
the tender mercy of our God ; whereby the day-spring 
from on high hath visited us.' 

Thus at the very outset of the Gospel our attention 
is arrested, our imagination is roused, by the contrast 
so vividly brought before us between the aged believer, 
just about to quit the scene of his faithful labours, in 
hope and peace, and the infant child on whom his hope 
and faith repose, whose career is all before him — a career 
of faithful labour and of spiritual endurance. A world 
is rolling away, a new world is gliding in. We feel our 
sympathy attracted, according to the temper of each 
of us, to the old man about to depart, or to the infant 
of whom so great a future is promised : to the past 
acliievements of faith and obedience, or to the future 
tiuguries of hope. We look to the grey hairs and the 
staff which supports the tottering steps, and again to 
the child in its mother's anns, to the cradle in wljicli it 
has been resting. The imagination seems instinctively 
to reaUze on the one hand the genius of the past, rin tli(5 
other* the genius of the future. In Zucharias we n;niark 
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the minister of a religion appointed for a time ; in John 
the herald of a kingdom to endure for everlasting. 

The scene of Zacharias returning thanks for the birth 
of John is a prelude to another and a still more solemn 
one which is soon to follow, when the aged Simeon 
blesses God for the greater revelation of the infant Jesus : 
' Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, 
according to Thy word, for mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation, which Thou hast prepared before the face of 
all people ; a light to lighten the Gentiles, and to be the 
glory of Thy people Israel.' 

Such contrasts between youth and age, between the 
past and the future, occur elsewhere in Scripture ; and 
trained as we are by our Christian faith to look ever 
forward for new manifestations of divine grace and 
power, they tend to preserve in us a fresh and hving 
sense of the progress of the divine dispensations. God, 
we feel, is the same God from generation to generation ; 
ever creating afresh from the old materials ; ever pro- 
ducing life out of death, vigour out of decay; ever 
casting off the old plumes and feathers, and renewing 
mankind like the young eagles. 

But these contrasts are not always thus joyous and 
serene. It is not always a contrast between the good 
and faithful servant who has done his work, and is 
about to enter into the joy of his Lord, and the 
youthful disciple who is to succeed him and surpass 
him. We have a more painful contrast, yet one not 
less significant and instructive, in the relations between 
Eh and Samuel presented to us in the Old Testament. 
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Here too the child, hke John, like Jesus, is highly 
favoured of God. He too grows up in favour with 
God and man. He is set up for the instruction of his 
people, to be the strength and glory of Israel, to the 
glory of God, to the manifestation of his own faith 
and obedience. His work is less highly exalted than 
that of the Baptist, the herald of the spiritual Day- 
spring ; his sphere is more limited, his means less 
powerful, his influence less conspicuous. Nevertheless 
he has his stated part to play in the divine economy. 
For this he is prepared by a special dispensation. To 
this he is devoted from his birth, kept apart from 
men, and consecrated to the Lord. He too is a 
pattern child, and grows to be a pattern man ; to bear 
the full weight of God's command upon his shoulder 
and to bear them triumphantly to the end. But not so 
Eli. The aged judge of Israel is not to be compared 
for faith and sanctity with the righteous Zacharias or 
the devout Simeon. He is rather set before us as a 
warning. He bears indeed a part in the economy of 
God's dispensation. He is an instrument in God's 
hands, and not a mere worthless instrument. He is 
not wholly reprobate. He rules his people perhaps 
with some sense of justice ; he teaches them with 
some sense of truth ; he is not insensible to the beauty 
of holiness, or indifferent to the blessings of grace. He 
feels the motions of natural affection ; but his natiu'ul 
aflection, unchecked and uncliastened by a higher law, 
becomes his snare, and effects his downfall. His virtues 
are mellowed and corrupted into sins, and have become 
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to liim an occasion of falling. And these sins have 
grown upon liim and entwined themselves around him, 
till they smother the seeds of grace in his heart ; and he 
will not tear them off and trample them down. There- 
fore through the wickedness of the children whom he 
has indulged, and set up in God's place in his heart, he 
brings Israel to ruin, his family to shame, himself to 
despair and death. 

How often and how strikingly is this contrast pre- 
sented to the view of the Christian minister in the 
course of his ordinary duties ! 

He visits the deathbed of the aged — how various, 
how opposed in its experiences bodily and mental ! — 
the scene sometimes of tranquil decline and painless 
dissolution, with the sweet consolations of faith and 
hope, with the comfortable recollection of past mercies, 
resignation to the will of Him who has been found ever 
kind and gracious ; sometimes of more fervid joy and 
triumphant expectations ; how often again disturbed by 
bodily suffering in all its forms ; by mental agitation 
not less manifold ; by contrition and remorse ; by ap- 
prehension and despair ; sometimes by indignation and 
defiance ; by pride and vainglorious confidence ; some- 
times by womanly regrets ; sometimes by mere disgust 
and weariness. He probes the soul of the dull or 
hardened ; he tenifics the obdurate ; he binds up the 
broken-hearted. He winds his way through the snares 
and artifices with which the craft of intellect has been 
wont to fetter or benumb the conscience. He holds 
up the lamp of truth to eyes which have been long 
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shut against light and knowledge; or have mistaken 
tlie false shows of this world for the genuine reflection 
of the brightness of God's person. 

»But leaving the bedside of the dying, he betakes 
himself next moment to the seat of the teacher in the 
school. Here stands before him the rude material of 
which Christ's Church of the future is to be formed, 
in its simpbcity and innocence, its fervour and im- 

• petuosity, its zeal and courage, untried by temptation, 
:ontempered by suffering, unknown to itself, its destiny 
hidden in the bosom of a watchful Providence ; a new 
generation, which shall be set for the rising and the 

I falling of many in Christendom ; of whom we can only 
say, in the profound darkness of the future, that as- 
suredly it has a mai'ked and definite part to play in the 
fiourse of man's spiritual history, whether for good or 
for evil ; that it is already an instrument in God's hand 
for the furtherance of His deep designs, to speed on- 
wards in its appointed path the course of Bjs adorable 
dispensations. 
The minister stands for the moment between the two 
generations, at the middle point of the present ; and 
foil of faith and confidence in the fulfilment of the 
divine promises, believes and trusts that both work 
together to a common end ; and marvels at the power 
t of the Almighty, which on the one hand makes itself 
I witnesses in the seared heart and manifold experiences 
I of age, on the other estabUshes His truth by the mouths 
l<rf babes and suckhngs. 

In the aged Zacharias and the ctuld John wc have 
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beheld the contrast between two dispensations; the 
one fading away and about to perish, the other coming 
forth into the world in new life and jfreshness. But of 
the early career of this representative child very little 
is recorded ; . nor more of his training for his holy 
mission ; but that his mother dedicated him from his 
birth to the service of God, according to the usages of 
her countrymen, and that presently, as the text says, 
' the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, and was in 
the deserts ' — was removed from the ordinary abodes 
and habits of men to a rude soUtude — and there con- 
tinued under God's teaching for about thirty years, 
* till the day of his shewing unto Israel.' We are led 
to infer that the soUtude of a hermit in the wilderness 
— separated from the world, seclusion from its glare 
and noise, unacquaintance with its vicious ways and 
fashions, with its common training and the prejudices 
thence derived — ^was necessary for receiving the fiil- 
ness of divine inspiration; that a vessel of so much 
grace must be kept from the first holy and undefiled ; 
that one who was set to teach God's word with pe- 
culiar energy and power must receive it direct from 
Him ; not manipulated by human hands, not inter- 
preted by human glosses, not filtered through human 
channels. 

And so it was also with one who was greater than 
John the Baptist, with one who was not the least, but 
among the first in the kingdom of heaven ; so it was 
with Saul the convert of Jesus Christ ; who when it 
pleiised God to 'reveal His Son' in him, that he 
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Plnight preach Him among the Heathen,' immediately 
p conferred not with iiesh and blood; '* neither did he 
* go up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles' be- 
fore him ; but he went into Arabia ; and from thence 
to Damascus, and Syria, and Cilicia, avoiding the con- 
versation of the brethren in the churchea, so as to be 
unknown by face to the disciples in Judea : — doubtless 
that none might have the first teaching aud training of 
this vessel of grace but God Himself through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. 

And so — to apply the parallel to the argument before 
U8 — so when God was about to cast away, as if disap- 
pointed and repenting of His work, the instruments of 
His grace whom, nest after the Jews, He had chosen 
for the building of His Church and the diffusion of 
His truth ; when He was about to bumble and cj^t 
down the Greek and Eoman Churches wliich had been 
called out from among the heathen of the Empire, and 
which had grown and prospered under His hand till 
they comprehended the Empire itself; He prepared 
long in secret and in sohtude the people, the human 
instruments of His pohcy, the human vessels of His 
grace, by whom He purposed to replace them. 

The Greeks and Romans, the bright and polished 
children of tlie South, had failed to fulfil the task im- 
posed upon them. They had broken down through 
the infirmity of corruptions. Faith, accepted nlowly, 
nbraced coldly, had produced no fi-uit of huliiicss and 
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purity, and languished in the sphere of their effete 
society. A new material was to be called forth ; a 
new mass of ore to be stamped with the image of 
Christ's revelation : the nations of the North — Goths, 
and Franks, Burgundians and Saxons — were to be 
thrust into the place of which they had shown them- 
selves unworthy; were to sit upon their thrones, to 
inherit their patrimony, to succeed to their spiritual 
privileges. And these nations must have their long 
and patient training for the task so graciously imposed 
upon them; these children of the new era must be 
separated and kept apart in holy dedication to their 
divine calling, howbeit themselves unconscious of their 
mission. They, too, hke the child John, shall wax 
great and strong in spirit, and continue in the deserts 
until the day of their showing unto Christendom. 

From these nations of the North we are for the most 
part ourselves descended. Their blood flows in our 
veins : their character is impressed upon our minds : 
our language speaks to us of them ; our laws represent 
to us their notions of right and justice ; our worship 
is founded on the conceptions they embraced of deity 
and spirit, of the divine calling of men and of women. 
Through many an age these ideas have been working 
in them and their descendants, gathering around us 
fold upon fold of inward and outward knowledge ; 
utihzing spiritual experiences ; applying foreign ma- 
terials ; assimilating the best elements of rehgious con- 
sciousness from all sides ; fructifying in the bosom of 
time, and bringing forth in their season new and 
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vigorous offslioots of the truth once implanted in them. 
Through these Northern peoples, these barbarians, as 
they have so often been called, we have derived our 
Christianity: for they took to themselves and applied 
to their own spiritual necessities the truth they found 
. dishonoured or forgotten in the Empire, clasping it 
' vnth fervour to their hearts, and making it their own 
by right of derelict; moulding it, perchance, with the 
pressiu'e of their own right hand ; colouring it, it may 
be, with the hues of their own spiritual imagination. 
I About the primitive history of human progress there 
I toe two conflicting opinions : the solution of the ques- 
tion awaits, perhaps, another generation. Let us not 
be too hasty to dogmatize about it. The ancients 
generally believed in an original creation of man in a 
Itstate approaching to moral perfection ; a state from 
' which he declined by regular steps, from a golden age 
to a silver, a brazen, and an iron : — a pleasing and fan- 
ciful illustration of a deep thought, of the regrets and 
remorse of a self-accusing conscience. But this sense of 
guilt, this tone of self-accusation, however suited to the 
simple unsophisticated feelings of mankind, was uupala- 
■■iable to the pride of the philosophers. The schools 
r Greece and Rome discarded the tradition of the 
ancients, as beneath tlie dignity of man, and assumed 
as the discovery of moral self-inquiry, that man on the 
contrary was first created, or first sprang, iterchance, 
ontaneously, in form and faculties most rude and de- 
eded, and, after ages of grovelling bnrbariMu, worked 
I own wav upwards, by Iiia own efforts, or with the 
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aid, it may be, of a kindly fortune, from a state akin to 
the lower animals to the full nobility of kings and sages. 

It has been held, however, for three thousand years 
at least, by that portion of mankind which has resorted 
to the Jewish Scriptures for the first and truest records 
of primitive history, that the former of these opinions 
comes nearest to the fact : that man has from the first 
been placed on earth with a full capacity for the highest 
civilization, for the noblest ideas, the truest intellectual 
and moral culture : that his spiritual conceptions, more 
especially, have alighted upon him from an original 
inspiration, a teaching imparted to him at his birth, or 
together with his first social development. 

Again, the philosophers of modem times, true to 
their natural fihation from the sceptics of Greece and 
Eome, seek to divest us of all the reverence we enter- 
tain for the spiritual teaching of our forefathers, by 
assuring us that we, the men of this age and generation, 
are really the crown of human growth and progress : 
that all that went before us were much inferior to us ; 
squahd and savage men — ^monkeys, it may be, or mol- 
luscs : that God created man — ^if He did indeed create 
him — httle if at all better than the brutes ; and that all 
our advance, from first to last, is due to chance or fate, 
or the irreversible law of progress, by the natural dis- 
appearance of the lowest and survival of the highest 
organizations. And they can go, no doubt, a step be- 
yond their predecessors in such-like speculations; for 
they make their appeal to physical phenomena — scanty 
and meagre, I may be allowed to say, as yet, for the 
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support of SO tremoridoua a theory ; — a theory, how- 
ever, of which it behoves us to speak with respect, as 
legitimate in poiut of method, however little the appre- 
hension we need feel regarding it. 

The appeal is to physical science ; and the answer 
must come from those who are skilled in the mysteries 
of the material world. Such an answer may not l)e the 
only one, nor the most sure and satisfactory ; but at all 
events it may be fairly demanded of tfiose who are 
capable of rendering it. For my own part, I cannot 
pretend to meet the philosophers on this ground ; nor 
can I say how far the records of rehgion depend for 
their acceptance on the results of inquiry into mere 
physical phenomena. These are questions which will 
be argued to the full in the years that are before us ; 
and God, I believe, who has not failed His Church, or 
His humble seekers, for so many ages, will not suffer 
their feith to fail for lack of adequate support in this or 
any other trial in store for it. 

But I venture meanwhile to ask these speculators to 
iroduce any instance of spiritual progress among the 
ices of mankind, which can support their theory of 
gradual advance from the state of tlie brute or barbarian 
to that of Saint or Sage either of Paganism or ChriBti- 
anity. Do we know of any nation or kindred — Greek 
or German or Indian — of which it can be asserted, — 
There was once a time when this jxrople was as low in 
lihe scale of humanity as are now the buslimen of Papua 
\4X New Holland ; but see how, Bt<_'p by step, from bcIhkjI 
school, from intuitioTi lo liiiiiiiiifo, thuy evolved a 
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Homer or a Menu, a Paul or a Luther ? Were the 
Greeks, the Germans, the Indians, for instance, as far 
back as we can trace them, ever destitute of a spiritual 
culture, the same in kind at least, not of course in de- 
gree, as at the highest culmination of their history ? Is 
not the evidence as strong, — nay stronger, — that the 
savages now existing around us are the degenerate 
offshoots of civilized races, as that the civilized are the 
cream and efflorescence of the savage ? 

Look more particularly at the people of whom I am 
now to speak, at the German nations, as a type of the 
Northern races generally : look at the earUest records 
we possess of them, in their state of rude material 
deficiency, which we call their barbarism ; when they 
roamed their annual course jfrom pasture to pasture ; 
when they had no cities, no roads, or other apphances 
of what we denominate civilization ; when they had not 
yet poUshed their native tongue into an instrument of 
recorded sentiment : — still, even in the few pages con- 
secrated to their memory by the supercilious Eomans, 
we may trace already among them the greatest results 
of true moral culture. They have abeady acquired a 
deep reverential sense of spiritual things ; a profound 
respect for the voice of God speaking with authority 
through human organs ; a sense of divine government 
and providence ; a conscience active and inquisitive ; 
suspicion at least of sinfulness ; apprehension of punish- 
ment ; longing for forgiveness ; a passion for sacrifice 
and atonement. They are noted by the materialists who 
observe them for their spiritual conception of Deity, as 
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a Being not to be represented by sensuous images, not 
to be confined within the precincts of a material build- 
ing ; a dweller in the heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, who approaches nighest to his worshippers in 
the wide prospect from the mountain top, or in the 
deep seclusion of the forest. They have attained a 
respect for human life, and a sense of responsibility in 
regard to it, such as sliames the morbid hardhearted- 
ness of a fastidious civilization. They have secured one 
of the best and strongest incentives to virtuous exertion, 
one of the surest pledges, of spiritual progress, in their 
fine appreciation of the worth of the female character. 
Man and woman, in their view, are sanctified by direct 
connection with the divine, and by the promise of eter- 
nal re-union with it. They believe in an immortality 
sreafter, the foundation of all virtue and courage here.' 
And further, speaking of the Gothic nations broadly, 
we may trace in the particulars of their belief an ap- 
proach to much which we trust we have learned from 
the source of truth more directly oui-aelves, Such are 
the formation of the world out of chaos ; the creation 
of man ; Ids primitiv'e state of innocence and happincw; 
fell of his godlike nature, which they ascribed U) 
mingling with the accursed Oiants ; the uxiaUmix of 
Spirit of Evil ; and of a Tree of Life, 
The ^irit of Evil has asoumed tu them a form and 
Lbetaacc in the person of the Giants who have Haen 
;aiDst God. Odin is the champion uf Ood agxuDrt 
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them, llcleased from the physical ideas of elemental 
disturbance which lay perhaps at its foundation, this 
struggle acquired in their minds a moral significance. It 
was transferred from Odin, the crown and flower of man, 
to man himself, and man was supposed to be engaged 
in an et^nal conflict with the spirit, not of physical, 
but of moral evil, of sin and selfishness. Conflict became, 
in the view of the Northern people, the appointed con- 
dition of man's existence. The lusts of soul and body 
were marked as his eternal enemies. Hence their 
whole career in life acquired a warlike character. life 
was to them a parable illustrating the natural antagon- 
ism of sin and spirit. Odin, the Spirit which penetrates 
and enlivens all things, becomes preeminently the War- 
God, and challenges the highest place in the imagina- 
tion of his worshippers. His inspiration is courage and 
martial ardour. The brave who fall in battle revive 
under his dispensation; he receives them from his 
attendant spirits, and places them in the paradise of 
the North. 

In this doctrine, viewed in its material and carnal 
aspects, there was an anticipation of the teaching of the 
Jewish Scriptures, which proclaimed as with the voice 
of the trumpet and clarion, * The Lord is a man of war.' 
' The Lord shall go forth as a mighty man ; he shall 
stir up jealousy like a man of war.'^ But taken spi- 
ritually, as it would be handled and moulded by Chris- 
tian missionaries, it might prepare the mind of the 

^ Exod. xv. 3. Isaiah xlii. 13. 
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believer for the Christian revelation of the soul's war- 
fere with eviL It might speak in tones according with 
the martial imagery of the Gospel : for the Gospel too 
abounds in figures of war and combat, and speaks of the 
sword of faith, and the helmet of salvation, and the fiery 
darts of the wicked one, and the whole armour of God, 
But the special doctrine of the Christian Scriptures 
is approached at least in the Northern mythology. The 
Eevelation of Jesus Christ as the Great Sacrifice casts its 
shadow before it in the traditions of the Edda. Balder, 
as we there read, the son of Odin, is the fairest and best 
of beings ; beloved of gods and men. He bears indeed 
the national character of the warrior ; he is the giver of 
strength in combat ; he goes forth conquering and tr> 
conquer. But no less is he the perfect expression of 
innocence, holiness, and justice. His judgments stand 
for ever: none can gainsay them. He gathers in him- 
self all the attributes of the Deity, various, and {/> 
human views conflicting, — yet such as God has Himself 
revealed them to us,— of justice and mercy, of love ami 
anger, of force and persuasion. But this b^.'ing, gx^usU 
lent and godlike, fells at last by the craft and insduyi: of 
the DeviL All nature wee[>s ; fi/jtU and rnen wi^fp ; all 
weep but the Devil only ; and for th^; want ^/f th*; UtntH 
of the Evil One he cannot n^uni U> bUrwi unm on itatxU 
with his presence any more. Tlie crow/ijiij( i^l/A of 
redemption through th^; G'/Wnari*»5 nuifisrihini in i\i^iM 
crippled and curuuM: it It yjfhX\i^)UiA t/> t}i<; iuiurt:, 
relegated U> v^njc- fia^ 'y.'']M:u>^Uou ; w}j<:/j iJiC IV/j1 
Power LrAl, a-vJ I>;at*L Uj: woJf j/'/J y^rusiff rhaW J>: 
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bound ill Hell for ever, and the powers of Heaven 
shall triumph in tlie glorious consummation of all 
things.^ 

Such are some of the points of analogy between the 
traditions of the Edda and the Christian Scriptures : 
such the anticipations which might seem to await com- 
pletion in the revelation of Jesus Christ ; such the dis- 
tant guidance of the Holy Spirit of God vouchsafed to 
the nations of the North. And they were not unworthy 
for whom such special ministrations should be ap- 
pointed. They were prepared to accept and profit 
by them by their natural dociHty and moral tendencies, 
by their aptness to assimilate the lessons of material and 
spiritual culture. 

But it would lead me far away jfrom the train of 
thouglit and the language suitable to this place and 
occasion, were I to trace, however briefly, th^ tokens 
to which I have only pointed, of this peculiar charac- 
teristic of the Northern nations. For four centuries 
they stood face to face with the great conquerors and 
civilizers of the South, watchful but not subservient ; 
emulous but still jealously independent. Their greatest 
warriors had been trained in the camps of their Eoman 
rivals. In the arts of peace the German was a skilful 
imitator. He built his towns, he cultivated his fields, 
he surroimded himself with the apphances of luxury, 
after the pattern learned from the masters of human 
civilization. Even the reUgious ideas of those before 

* Notes and Illustrations (H). 
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him he quickly assimilated; ho adapted tlieir traditions 
to his own ; imbibed their thoughts ; sympathized witli 
their aspirations. When the time arrived for the 
fusion of the two races, the traveller standing on the 
banks of their frontier rivers, might ask himself, view- 
ing the monuments of civil life on either hand around 
him, which side was the Eomau and which the German. 
If then we admire in any work of man's hand the 
evidence of a cunning design, the tokens of a thoughtful 
foresight ; if we worship reverently the hand of the 
Divine Artificer in the adaptation of means to ends in 
the outward frame of nature : in the hmba of animals ; 
in the fuliage of trees ; in the processes of life and 
death ; in the structure of the universe ; — not less 
should we remark and admire divine contrivance in the 
moulding of a national character for the great rehgious 
purpose to which it was destined to be apphed. For 
ages this purpose had seemed to slumber in the breast 
of the All-disposer; for ages the races of the North — 
the barbarians as we call them, as the Romans called 
them ahghtingly — ^roamed their deserts unnoticed by 
tJie tr^ed and civilized among men. For ages no 
aage or seer of Greece or Eome, of Egypt or Palestine, 
had dreamed of the power latent in those savage regions, 
of the dispensation slumbering in those untutored 
bosoms ; for the time had not yet arrived for putting 
them to their proper use. The Greek and lioman 
were still on their trial ; the Jew was still on ha trial, 
unto whom were still committed the oracles of God. 
t God Himself was still dlently watching over (hem ; 
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and so they grew and waxed strong in spirit, and were 
in the deserts till the day of their showing to the 
Empire. 

That day, speaking broadly, came with great sudden- 
ness, and that manifestation might seem at once com- 
plete. The conquest of the Empire, and the conversion 
of the Northern races, might be regarded, in a general 
view, as one great historical event. Looking more 
closely, indeed, we see that, like all wide-reaching revo- 
lutions, these issues were in fact slow and gradual, the 
providential development of many causes and myriads 
of interwoven incidents. The intercourse of the rival 
races for four centuries along two thousand miles of 
frontier had been varied, and their action upon one 
another reciprocal. The Empire, for instance, had 
received the importation of many thousands of cap- 
tives from the North, and to the poor captive, the 
desolate stranger, the tormented slave, the Gospel and 
the Church, embosomed in the Empire, had spoken 
with force and conviction. To him Jesus Christ had 
been fether and mother, and wife and lands. The 
North again had invited an immigration of crowds of 
persecuted believers, fugitives from the chain and the 
axe, and the lions of the amphitheatre. Jesus Christ 
had guided their steps and Kghtened the burden of their 
pilgrimage. Eome, once more, had surrounded herself 
with legions of foreign auxiharies, recruited from the 
Scythians and the Germans; and among them holy 
men had laboured, and converted them into an army of 
Christ. And from these in turn had gone forth mis- 
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sionaries of the Faith, such as Ulfilas, the wolf-bom, 
become the apostle of the barbarians, the translator 
of the Scriptures into the Gothic tongue ; — ^the Moses, 
as he was boldly designated, of the Goths — ^who had 
descended from the mystic presence in the holy place, 
from the metropoHtan temple of the Holy Wisdom of 
God, bearing the written tidings of salvation to his 
admiring and expecting countrymen.^ 

Thus the nations of the North were gradually pre- 
pared for their complete and final conversion. The 
Lord had been ' preached to them that were afar off ; ' 
' the inhabitants of the isles had been astonished at 
Him.'^ * There was no speech or language' where 
the voice of the preacher had not been heard; *his 
line was gone forth throughout the earth, and his 
words to the end of the world. ' ^ The Church of the 
Empire, in its own alarms and anxieties, was lookihg 
for the result ; and the sanguine soul of Jerome, from 
his retreat in Bethlehem, cast a raptured glance on the 
triumphant progress of the Spirit, and the glorious 
tokens of the future about to be revealed. * Who 
would believe it* — he exclaims: *that the barbarous 
Gothic tongue should seek the truth of tlic Ilc4jrew ; 
that while the Greek is slumberirig or wrangling, the 
German should explore the sayings (4 the Holy Hpirit? 
Of a truth I know that God is no re«[>ecU^r of \p<trwHi» ; 
but that in every nation he lliat i^mn^h (yA aii<l 
worketh rightdoubTxess is ii/u^'Ji\Ak^i ^A \\\\n, \/>\ th<^ 

> Notes and lUuntniUcau (ly ^ KtMsk. il%s\\. ^0, 
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hands once hardened by tlie swordhilt, fingers once 
fitted to the bowstring, have turned to the stylus and 
the pen ; the fierce heart of the warrior is softened to 
Christian mildness ; and now we see fulfilled the 
prophecy of Isaiah, " They shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks : 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more."' * 

And again, with the same exulting confidence, ' Lo ! 
the Armenian lays down his quiver; the Huns are 
learning the Psalter ; the frosts of Scythia glow with the 
warmth of faith ; the ruddy armies of the Goths bear 
about with them the tabernacles of the Church ; and 
therefore, perhaps, do they fight with equal fortune 
against us, because equally with us they trust in the 
religion of Christ.' ^ 

Such were the vows and aspirations of the Christians, 
while the North was blackening with all its clouds : 
one half of them did the Spirit of God accept and 
ratify, the other He dispersed in empty air. But of 
these various issues — the despair, the agony, and the 
triumph — I shall speak to you at another meeting. 

* Isaiah ii. 4. ^ Notes and Illustrations (J). 
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CONVEESION OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS. 



Matt, vii, 29, 
For He taught tliem as one having authointy. 

The authority which marked oiir blessed Lord's teaching 
was purely moral and spiritual. Appearing as a mere 
man among men He assumed, we may believe, no per- 
sonal recommendations, no comeliness or majesty, or 
force of eloquence or commanding power, to strike 
deep and sudden impression upon His hearers. From 
time to time, indeed. He put forth signs and wonders, 
performing miraculous cures and other marvellous works 
by hand or by word only ; but we are not bid remark 
the appearance of authority which these actions bore : 
their power spoke for itself. But it was when He 
taught, and moreover when He taught in His mildest 
and most loving tones — whan He gave His lessons of 
mercy and charity in the Sermon on the Mount — when 
He divested Himself most completely of all ensigns of 
command and Divine power — that His figure. His tones, 

II 
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• 

His gestures, tlie circumstances amid which He spoke, 
and the character of His teaching, conveyed most impres- 
sively to His hearers the tokens of authority. Sitting on 
the green hill- side, ministered unto by twelve humble 
companions, surrounded by a multitude of curious and 
attentive listeners — of men who had left the courts 
of the city, the imperious ordinances of the Scribes 
and the Pharisees, the carnal regulations of the Temple, 
and the commands of rulers temporal and spiritual — 
He delivered simple lessons of love and holiness, with a 
force of reasoning, an assurance of truth, which seemed 
at once to seal them with the sanction of God Himself. 
The speaker has ceased to speak ; the words remain. 
The teacher has returned to heaven, from whence He 
came ; the lesson survives, inscribed in the pages of 
the volume which He has bequeathed to mankind as 
His precious legacy, stored up in the living traditions 
of a church which He has founded to execute and 
administrate BQs will — deeply graven in the hearts of 
the disciples whom from age to age have successively 
learned, and never failed to register and transmit them. 
Whatever be the truest and surest means He has pro- 
vided for the safe keeping of His lessons of Truth 

whether the Book or the Church or the conscience of 
man — the lessons themselves have been safely treasured 
up from that time to the present, and will remain, we 
doubt not, to the end of the world. Men will still con- 
tinue, from age to age, to picture to themselves the 
scene once enacted on the Mount, when the Man Jesus 
addressed His disciples, and opened His mouth, and 
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taught tbem thoae simple lessons of love and goodness 
which at once struck the hearts and claimed the 
veneration of the multitude around them. 

Never again has the Lord Jesus appeared to men as 
He appeared in that holy place in the period of His 
earthly sojourn. The Sermon on the Mount was a 
type of His personal teaching, such as can never be 
repeated in His personal absence from the world. 
Never again can the same teaching be conveyed with 
the same sanctity, the same simplicity, or impress men 
with the same sense of Divine power and authority. 
Neverthelras, from age to age the lesson has been re- 
peated, under every variety of attending circumstances, 
with every degree of force and persuasiveness ; and 
blessed are they who, looking beyond the outward 
form of their preacher, whoever he may be, still see 
from age to age the holiness of the lesson — still recog- 
nise its binding force, its transcendent authority over 
the conscience. From day to day Jesus Christ makes 
experiment of His power on the individual conscience ; 
and some men He brings under the control of His 
teaching, some He cjxsts away, after trial, as unworthy 
and irreclaimable. If His teaching fail in any one case, 
it is surely from no lack of power in the doctrine, but 
of power in the instrument by whom He suffers it to be 
delivered. The instrument may often be unworthy — a 
vessel not of grace but of wrath ; and the issue of its 
teaching may accord therewith. It may liappen that 
throughout whole churches and societies, and for ages 
together, tlio teaching of J(.-mu.s may thus be iniperfectly 
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or impurely conveyed, the authority it bears may thus 
be sullied or maimed ; it may sink in force and eflSciency 
even below the teaching of the Scribes and the Phari- 
sees ; it may sound as hollow as the sermons in the 
Temple and the Synagogue. But the Divine Preacher 
is meanwhile watching over it, and guiding it from 
master to master, from revival to revival, to the unseen 
conclusions laid up for it in the bosom of the EternaL 
Jesus Christ is still, as ever, about His Father's business. 
He works with the materials before Him — with the 
human souls which the Father has put under Bis teach- 
ing — with the circumstances in which they are placed, 
the peculiar trials and hindrances by which they are 
surrounded. The authority with which He teaches 
them is manifold and diverse, making itself all things 
to all men that it may gain some. 

Look, for instance, at the Church of Christ as she 
stood in the face of the invading barbarians. We have 
seen that she was corrupt in practice and in doctrine 
— that she encouraged usages repugnant to her Lord's 
simple character — required obedience unreasoning 
and servile — cherished within her bosom the germs of 
a carelessness and unbelief which threatened quickly to 
reduce her once more under the influences of spiritual 
Paganism. |i^ Assuredly the Church did not meet the 
Northern Nations with the same pure and holy spirit 
with which she had confronted the Greeks and the 
Eomans. God's arm was indeed outstretched for her 
protection, and His Spirit was still brooding over her, 
and maintaining the foundation of truth within her; 
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but the outward testimony of miracles and of inspira- 
tion liad been long withdrawn ; the powers she wielded 
were for the most part the powers of the earth ; the 
authority with which she might seem to speak was de- 
rive'd directly from her temporal position; the spirit she 
communicated to her children was distilled from the 
fountain of Divine teaching through many impure, many 
imperfect channels. The task before her was more 
arduous, the crisis of the faith might seem more peril- 
ous, than ever before; and how much weaker her faith, 
her spiritual means how crippled and enfeebled ! 

It was indeed a period when the voice of one claim- 
ing to speak with authority was especially required. 
The barbarians were too fierce to be moved by the 
accents of charity — too sanguine and confident to 
regard the appeals of a reproachful conscience. They 
felt no sting of sinfulness — they acknowledged no call 
to repentance and newness of hfe. The moral sense lay 
as yet mistirred within them. Their minds, least 
of all, were trained to appreciate argument. Like 
children, they could be arrested and guided only by 
the tone of authority ; and, like children, to the tones 
of authority they were disposed instinctively to hearken. 

We might suppose, perhaps, that the natural impiUae 
of warlike barbarians, emerging from their native for- 
ests, and entering on the inheritance of an effete civiliza- 
tion which had cioimbled at their touch, would be to 
sweep it all scornfidly away, to reject every lesson 
of its teaching, to extinguish the fiicker of its spiritual 
life, and establish in its place the fancies and traditions 
of their own untniiucd imagination. 
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Such might be our expectations ; but the result 
was just the contrary. Arrived within the jfrontiers 
of the Empire, the strangers became deeply impressed 
with the majesty of the features it presented to them. 
They had been moulded and prepared in secret' by 
Providence for the part now thrust upon them. They 
were not brought suddenly and unexpectedly face to 
face with the rehgion of the world they had con- 
quered. Christianity, as we have seen, had already 
tracked them in their native deserts, — a missionary 
Christianity — Christianity in her simplest and most 
persuasive guise, as the faith of the earnest, the loving, 
the self devoted — before they found Christianity in the 
Empire — Christianity refined and complex, imperious 
and pompous — Christianity enthroned by the side of 
kings, and sometimes paramount over them. 

The spiritual impression thus made upon the Gothic 
races had been well-timed, if we may so express our- 
selves, in the counsels of the AU-wise Ordainer. Had 
it been delayed till after the Conquest — ^had they occu- 
pied the Empire while yet altogether pagans — awhile 
their ears were yet untaught to hearken, their knees 
untrained to kneel, — they might have rooted out Chris- 
tianity itself, without giving themselves time to behold, 
to consider, to respect, and to approve it. The overthrow 
of the West by the Goths would have been, like that 
of the East at a later era by the Saracens, the abolition 
of creed and church and polity together. And such, 
or nearly such, was the extinction of Christianity in our 
own island by the Saxons, who of all the conquering 
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races of the North were, at the moment of their tri- 
umph, the most completely pagans. 

But half-iuformed, partially converted, mistaken, and 
ill-trained as they generally were, the Northern nations 
had already learned at least to recognise a Divine 
authority in Christian teaching, which made them 
pause, abashed and awe-struck, at the foot of the rock 
on which Christ's Church was founded. They paused, 
like those ancient Gauls in the Itoman forum, and ad- 
mired the venerable imago of a spiritual Power, which 
claimed their submission at the same moment that it 
tendered them its own. Especially providential it was 
that at tlie crisis of these assaults on the centre of the 
Empire, the place of dignity and power should have 
been so conspicuously surrendered by the civil to the 
spiritual ruler. Eome, abandoned by her C^sara and 
her legions, wita left to the counsel and protection of 
her bishop and his priests; to the shield of faith, not 
the sword of violence ; to the care of God, not of man. 
It was to Innocent, to Leo, to the minister at the altar, 
to the keeper of the Church and the holy mysteries, 
that the people, stricken and dismayed, had been 
suffered to betake themselves ; and beneath the wing 
of tlieir spiritual protectors they found security and 
shelter when the hauds of the secular guardian fell 
helplessly to his side. For between the conquerors and 
the spiritual ruler — the adviser, the comforter of tlje 
faithful — there need be no conflict of interests. I'ho 
bishops and the clergy might go forth, trusting in no 
arm of Ucsh, but in tlie higher influence of tlie Holy 
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Spirit, to intercede for the lives and lands of their 
spiritual subjects, for the churches consecrated to God, 
for the memorials of the departed, for the bones and 
relics of the saints. They stood erect in the majesty 
of their office, ministers of God, ambassadors from the 
gate of heaven. They too, like the invaders them- 
selves, had been once the despised, the injured, the 
oppressed of princes ; they too had been the enemies 
of Caesar ; they had become the conquerors of Eome in 
their turn ; with them the barbarian and the stranger 
might sympathize, even as alUes and brethren. They 
made no appeal to arms indeed — to arms they had 
never appealed ; they had clashed no weapons in the 
face of any assailant before or now — ^they could rouse 
no pride, awaken no jealousy. The barbarian came 
to them with a sword and with a spear and with a 
shield ; but they came to him in the name of the Lord 
of Hosts only— of Him who had never failed them 
under tyranny and persecution. They appealed to the 
spirit within him — to that imagination, that apprehen- 
sion of the Divine which had been bom within him in 
his native forests — coeval perhaps with the origin of 
his race ; which had been roused by the zeal of 
Christian missionaries, and kindled to a glow of devo- 
tion by the flaming tongues of the Christian Scriptures. 
They spoke to him of the mysteries of a faith which 
they claimed to hold with him in common — reminded 
him of the Captain of his salvation, the Leader of the 
hosts of angels, the Vanquisher of Satan, of Him who 
had led captivity captive — and saluted him as Christ's 
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own soldier in the wars of God. They justified to 
hira liis career as the instrument of Providence, 
sanctified his conquests with a Divine title, assigned 
to him his place in the roll of Divine revelation. 
No wonder that to the wondering eyea of the bar- 
barians such a teacher taught with authority — that 
a glory seemed to play about his head, Divine music 
to breathe from his countenance — that his words 
were prophecies, his acta were miracles. By all he 
said and did in that mortal crisis we, in our soberer 
mood, may set a more legitimate value : the prophecy 
and tlie miracle we indeed may discredit, but let us 
not deride the simple faith which heard the word 
which was not spuken, and saw the deed which was 
invisible. Wonders tliere were whicli history records 
and which reason has attested — wonders of providential 
dealing to which the sceptic may bow, in which the 
Christian may triumph — wonders of God's protection, 
of God's judgment, of God's authority. Amidst all 
the fury and the abounding horror of the barbarian 
conquests, in the bloody deeds of bloody men on the 
right hand and on the left, we still find Christianity 
interposed as a shield between the wrath of the con- 
queror and tlie terrors of the conquered. From realm 
to realm, from city to city, we see the bishop marching 
with his clergy, singing psalms, addressing invocations, 
arreating the inundation, staying the plague. Sometimes 
he prays, sometimes he adjures, sometimes he offers 
the example of holy martyrdom. And so he conquers 
his conquerors. The power of his word — the authority 
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of his teaching — is attested by the mercy shown to Eome 
by the Arian Alaric, when the barbarians cowered 
before the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul — when 
they restored the sacred vessels to their rifled shrines, 
singing hymns to God along with the Eoman worship- 
pers — when they spared the city for the memory of its 
martyred saints : again, in the awe with which the 
pagan Attila withdrew from the ascent of the Apen- 
nines, stunned by the rebuke of the holy Leo, who 
went forth with crosier and mitre and a single at- 
tendant to encounter all the armies of the Scourge of 
God. Still more the power of the faith was recognised, 
stiU more the authority of its teaching manifested, when 
the conquerors, east and west and north and south, 
wherever the foundation of the Church had been laid, 
revered and cherished the Divine structure, maintained 
its forms, revived its disciphne, accepted its traditions, 
and embraced its creed. Swept over by the tempest, 
the Church of Christ rose triumphantly again ; of all 
the cities and the races that had obeyed her spiritual 
law, she lost not permanently one disciple ; for this was 
the Lord's will which sent her, that of all which had 
been given her she 'should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again ' in the manifestation of His new 
dispensation.^ 

Thus the conquerors entered into possession. They 
gazed more attentively on the iiftposing fabric before 
them ; deeply were their imaginations impressed with 
the fact of its vast expansion and its claim tx) universal 

* St. John vi. 39. Notes and lUustrationa (K). 
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supremacy. What the great secular Empire of Home 
had seemed in ages past, the completion of a grand 
Divine scheme, Providence revealed, Deity enshrined in 
an earthly tabernacle ; such, with even fuller completion, 
■with clearer Hneaments, with power more unquestioned, 
with claims more emphatic and transcendent — claims 
on the aoul and the conscience — was the faith of Christ, 
the Church of Christ, the Empire of the spiritual Eome, 
Her teacldng was uniform and consistent ; her voice 
went to the ecds of the earth ; her language was one, 
her lawB universal. It was the voice of God and not 
of a man — so clear, so impressive — deep, not loud — 
convincing, not compelling. Her eyes glanced from 
earth to heaven ; her ears were open to messages from 
God Himself ; so keen her sense of touch, that every 
I impulse from on high vibrated from the heart to the 
■ members, every string and fibre of her being was tuned 
in sympathy and unison. This indeed was the city of 
God upon eartli — the pohty of heaven foreshown in 
thia scene of trial and probation — a perfect law en- 
shrined in a perfect temple. For to the rude convert 
from the North, a child as yet in moral and spiritual 
I training, the Church on earth might seem already per- 
I feet. Her defects, her vices, were imperceptible to hia 
gross vision, or seemed in his eyes all complete and 
glorious rather. Her exaggerated faith, her atteimateJ 
morality, her carnal ambition, her spiritual obliquities, 
[ all seemed to him, childlike in faith, childlike in ol>e- 
I dience, as the tokens of one teaching with authority, to 
be admired, loved, jtdured, but never to be questioned. 
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This triumph of the Church over her Northern con- 
querors was the greatest, I suppose, of all her triumphs — 
the issue least to be expected beforehand, most to be 
admired in the retrospect of any. The vicissitudes of 
hope, of fear, of despair, of exultation, with which the 
Christians themselves regarded the conflict, are most 
interesting and instructive. We, too, in our later age, 
amidst our own anxieties and apprehensions, may draw 
from them lessons of hope and faith and reverential 
submission to the ways of Providence, which are in- 
scrutable and past finding out. Let us cast a glance 
upon them. 

Even in the second century of the Faith, while the 
Pagan Empire was still standing in vigour almost un- 
diminished — while she repressed the Gospel and tram- 
pled on the believers with unshaken confidence in her 
own might and the right arm of her deities — the 
Christians, casting about on all sides for hope, for suc- 
cour, for deliverance, beheld the breaking of a happier 
dawn in the flash of arms beyond the frontier. To 
resist the persecutor themselves was against their prin- 
ciples ; the Christians must endure, sufiering wrongfully : 
they could but ofier the cheek to the smiter, and leave 
vengeance to Him to whom vengeance belongeth. But 
could they have invoked the avenger themselves — 
might they have made themselves allies of the arm of 
flesh — were there not foes of Eome, enough and to 
spare, for their deliverance, among the Parthians east, 
and the Moors south, and north the Goths and the 
Scythians ? Such was their first whisper confided one 
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to another, their first augury of the impending cata- 
strophe. Presently its tones wax louder, its signals 
clearer, its aspirations more distinct from generation to 
generation. Not in the grave Apology of Tertullian 
only, but in the popular verses muttered from street to 
street, we hear the Goths invoked as the instruments 
of the Lord's vengeance — as the weapons of the Al- 
mighty for the slaughter of an impious generation — to 
fulfil, with the dire Apollyon at their head, the wrath 
predicted in the scroll of Eevelations. It is with 
mingled feelings of alarm and triumph that the be- 
lievers continue to watch the gathering forces of the 
barbarians before them. The cloud approaches nearer 
and nearer ; the tempest lowers over them darker and 
darker ; the ruin threatened will be general and indis- 
criminate. Tiien flies among thera from mouth to 
mouth the awful question : Will God know His own P 
Will He care to save His own in tlie universal catas- 
trophe? "When He overthrows the Empire, as He surely 
will overthrow it, will He keep His own Church stand- 
ing ? Will He choose out the sheep from the goats ? 
Will He gather the wheat into His garner ? And close 
on this perplexing afterthought followed the conscious- 
ness of Christian degeneracy — of the lukewarm faith, 
the godless practice, the covetousness and idolatry 
rampant within Christ's own fold. The Church had 
preached in vaJn ; she had prophesied falsely ; distrust 
had followed on the failure of her prophecies. Tlie 
glorious vision of a new lieaven and a new earth, which 
slie had proclaimed as tin; fruit of tlie conversion of the 
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Empire and the establishment of Christ's kingdom — 
where was it ? Did the advent of His reign of righteous- 
ness appear any the nearer ? A new solution offered 
itself, and men in their agony clutched eagerly at it. 
The world, they said, was in the throes of mortal dis- 
solution : the End was at hand I Civil wars and foreign 
wars — -jplagues and earthquakes — the impending onset 
of the barbarians ; — ^these were the signs of the End I 
Already in the third century Cyprian stands appalled 
before the wrathful faces of the Germans looming 
obscurely in the distance. From day to day their 
figures broaden on the horizon. They advance into 
the foreground. They occupy the whole field of vision. 
They thrust themselves bodily upon us, and threaten to 
extrude or annihilate us. They swell into jfrightfiil pro- 
portions, Uke the visions of a sick man's dream — ^like 
the breast of the mighty monster of the rail, as it bears 
down bodily upon us, dilating with every pulsation I 

When Chrysostom, jfrom the metropolitan throne of 
Constantinople, beheld the slaughter of a Caesar in the 
gloom of a great defeat, and traced the progress of the 
destroyer by smoke and flame almost to the walls of 
the capital, he hailed it as a sign of the General Con- 
summation. He remembered the missions he had sent 
himself to the land of the invaders. The Gospel, he 
declared, had been preached to the ends of the world ; 
the Lord's word was accomphshed; four ages had 
elapsed since the birth of the Saviour; an ancient 
augury was fulfilled. Surely the End was at hand ! — 
Jerome was alone in his cavern in the distance ; but to 
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him. the rumour of these assaults was carried. He too 
believed that the World was perishing. ' Everywhere,' 
he exclaims, ' is there sighing and mourning — the 
slaughter of the saints, the defilement of God'a holy 
, ones. Yet still our stiff necks are not bent ; we repent 
not; we believe not. Through our vices the barbarians 
are strong ; for our sins our armies are routed and flee ! 
God I the heatlieii have come into Thine inheritance; 
Thy holy temple have they defiled, and made Jerusalem 
a heap of stones. The dead bodies of Thy servants 
have they given to be meat unto the fowls of the air, 
and the flesh of Thy saints unto the beasts of the land.' 
He was engaged on the exposition of Ezekiel when the 
rumour reached him of the first attack on Eome, and 
the slaughter of many of his own friends. Day and 
night did he sigh for the sufferings of hia Christian 
brethren, and tremble between hope and fear. Wlien 
at last the capture and sacking were announced, he 
shrieked aloud, ' The light of tlie world is finally 
extinguished ; the head of the Empire is stricken down ; 
the World has perished in the City ! ' He groaned 
in the accents of the psalm of penitence : ' My wicked- 
nesses are gone over my head, and are like a sore bur- 
den, too heavy for me to bear. Lord, thou knowcst 
my desire, and my groaning is not hid from Thee.'' 
From Ezekiel, again, the prophet of destruction, does 
Ambrose reahze the completion of God's last designs. 
*We are standing,' he exclaims, 'by the deathbeil of 

' Pealm xxxviii. 4. 
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mankind. Famine is mankind's sickness; plague is 
mankind's sickness; persecution and the sword are 
mortal sickness. We are gazing on the sunset of the 
world ! ' ^ 

Yet amidst these gloomy anticipations faith still sur- 
vived — trust in God's truth and justice survived. There 
was deep sense of sin and wrath, and fear of a righteous 
condemnation. Then came repentance and conversion. 
And these were followed, through God's mercy, by a 
revival of hope, and confidence unto the end. Augus- 
tine, Orosius, Salvian — a new school of Christian apolo- 
gists — ^undertake the pious task of vindicating God's 
providence ; of explaining His judgments ; of asserting 
the further purpose of His government, and pointing 
with calm satisfaction to its progress in the future. In 
the victorious Goths they beheld the seed of a. new race 
of believers ; old names and forms they are willing to 
discard, as no more instinct with spiritual vigour ; they 
can trace the hand of God still sustaining, guarding, 
cherishing, producing; life springing from the tomb, 
and warmth from cold obstruction. Even the fall of the 
great Eoman Empire, the kingdom once of devils, since 
the kingdom of God and of His Christ — the world-wide 
polity which brought the name of Jesus and the know- 
ledge of His redemption home to all the civilized of 
men — even the fall of this all-glorious fabric, after its 
reign of majesty and power, shakes not their constant 
mind. They see in it only one forward step in the 
eternal march of Providence. There is more beyond : 

1 Notes and Illustrations (L). 
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revolution on revolution, kingdom on kingdom, like 
Alp on Alp I New forma, strange faces, are rising 
above the horizon, and filling, like the clouds around 
the expected sun, the vault of the eastern sky. God is 
among them ; God has made them and gathered them. 
Turn to them, and adore Hira in them ! 

Such is the pertinacity of a true Christian faith ; such 
the sanguine augury of those who have taken Christ 
effectually into their hearts ; such the unquenchable 
hope of the resolved behever. The barbarians, he is 
convinced, are destined, in God's secret providence, to 
become themselves God's people ; to receive His cove- 
nant ; to bear His cross with fresher faith, with humbler 
feelings, more pious and devout, more obedient, more 
thankful for past mercies, more sensible of His presence 
and protection, more effective in teaching and ex- 
ample ; to raise man upon earth more nearly to the 
image of the Divine Being in heaven. After all, he 
argues, why bind the Lord and Ruler of the Universe to 
one city, to one nation, and' one pohty? What is Rome 
to Him, or He to Eome ? The heaven is His throne, 
and the earth His footstool ! He shall found His 
Church wheresoever it pleaseth Him. Shall not the 
potter break the vessel himself lias made ? Shall not 
the Judge of all the world do right ? The old man is 
dead, and laid out for burial : Behold the new man 
created unto God, thoroughly furnished unto good 
works I No ! the World was not perishuig ! No 1 tlie 
End was not yet I No I the City was not the World ! ' 
' Notes and lUuHtrationB (M). 
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How natural and fitting is this view of Providence 
in the mind of the faithful disciple ! He has one con- 
viction, one fixed idea — that his Master's Church is 
founded on a rock ; nor earth, nor hell can prevail 
against it. No storm can overthrow it, no ruin can 
annihilate it. Eevive and rise again it must after every 
disaster. In vain do the Heathen rage ; in vain unbehef, 
in vain blasphemy ; in vain all the powers of guile or 
violence, to undo what God has once ordained for 
ever. We know not what defects it may admit of ; 
what failures it may incur ; but blots only can they 
be, shadows, blemishes ; the substance of the Church 
eternal survives through all changes. She rides out 
every storm, holds onward over every billow; for 
heaven is her port, and her pilot the All- wise and the 
Almighty ! 

I have read in the records of our Arctic discoveries, 
how during the long weeks of the outward voyage — 
while the crew, with little occupation in hand, were 
divided between regrets for the homes they were leav- 
ing, and interest in the strange objects to which they 
were advancing — ^it was observed that, according to 
the complexion and temperament of each, they would 
fix themselves abaft or forward ; — the .one class, wistful 
and melancholy, glancing backward on the receding 
waters ; the other, sanguine and alert, gazing with un- 
blenched cheek on the gulfs before them, and scanning 
with ardent gaze every opening of new incidents and 
features. Hope was at the prow ; at the stem were 
listlessness and despondency. 
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to 



Such a voyage and such a crew were no unfit emblem 
mortality bound on its venture of discovery to the 
er world. 

eye of the heathen and the philosopher ia ever 
iking backward. For them the future has no in- 
terest. The one sees io the Past his fancied ideal of 
the good and beautiful, as of blessings gone and never 
to return ; as of youth, vigour, and enjoyment, gUding 
■ecoverably into age and decrepitude : the other 
:Bcans again and again the lore of ancient wisdom, 
combines and re-combinea it, fights over again the 
word-combats of old, more languidly than before, and 
smiles at his own illusions in seeking to elicit new 
the from tlie elements of exhausted speculation. Does 
■'he venture to imagine, proud and daring in his augu- 
ries, that man ia stiU advancing in his moral progress 
— that the world is getting better or wiser as it grows 
older ? Yet for what purpose ? to what end is all this 
[■waste of moral power, which baa done so little for us 
lere, and has no object hereafter P So the Pagan and 
Ete Philosopher sit moodily at the stem, and cast re- 
verted glances on the Vestiges of Creation, and the 
itiquity of Man. 

But the beUever plants himself at the prow. The 
''aters open before him. He cleaves the present, and 
tches at the future ; wings grow to his ancles ; power 
es from liis hands. He holds on to an uutracked 
lOre ; fills in his chart with unwavering hnes : fresh 
hope, buoyant in imagination, he usurps the land of 
cherished desire, the land of promise, the laud of 
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milk and honey, the home and habitation of his Lord ! 
In every wave around him, in every shred of spray 
foamed from the billows, he marks an incident of pro- 
vidential guidance, all tending to one mighty purpose, 
to an eternal and ineffable fulfilment. He too has had 
his fears and disappointments : he too is human, and par- 
takes of the cup of humanity, the cup of troubles and 
perplexities: but Faith, Hope, and Love have raised 
him above his distresses ; he has dashed them hghtly 
from his spirit, as he shakes the moisture from his hair. 

This hopefulness, so natural and fitting to the Chris- 
tian, has ever been a note of the Church of Christ. It 
has been often mistrusted and misinterpreted. The 
World has often been angered by it. The World said 
of the early Church : These men are traitors, and 
would be rebels ; they hate the Empire, and are ready 
to betray it ; they love our enemies, and are eager to 
comfort and abet them : — for the World knew not 
what spirit they were of: it was a stranger and 
entered not into their joy. It expected them to despair 
of the future, and lo I they had hope of the future I It 
required them to curse the barbarians, and lo! they 
blessed the barbarians ! 

And so it has been often in later times, when the 
Church has recognised her mission in accepting changes 
terrible to the world, but full of consolation to herself ; 
when she has joined herself to reversals of pohcy, and 
claimed her own in revolutions of opinion. And so, 
finally, may it ever be with us ! May the trials of our 
faith become the seed of faith in those who witness it ! 
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Are we harassed ourselves with new forms of thought, 
new questions, moral and spiritual ? Let us cherish the 
simple faith, the guileless hearts, of the milhons around 
us. Are we threatened with the loss of a province 
here ? Let us gain an empire on the continent of 
America or Austraha, in the isles beneath the Southern 
Cross. To the common conscience of man the words of 
Christ, the hohness of the Holy One, will still speak 
with power. He will always teach with authority. No 
terror or disaster can ever frown on the Church again 
more appalling than the onset of the barbarians. No 
peril was ever more wonderfully averted ; no evil more 
conspicuously turned to good ; no insult to God's ma- 
jesty more gloriously transfigured to His honour. 
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Ephesians IV. 13. 

Till we all come in the unity of the Faith, a/ad of the hnow- 
ledge of the Son of Oody unto a 'perfect man^ unto the 
meOfSure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 

The sentence before us, interpreted by Scripture 
generally, declares the principle of the Christian cove- 
nant : that one universal Church is appointed to pre- 
serve, under divine guidance, the true knowledge of 
the Faith, and of Him in whom we beheve, the Son 
of God ; and at the same time that this economy is 
directed to God's eternal purpose of sanctifying the in- 
dividual behever, with a view to his justification and 
perfection hereafter. God has made a covenant with 
Hjs Church in general, in order to carry out His cove- 
nant with each member of it in particular. His Church 
is ordained; it is informed with all necessary know- 
ledge ; it is protected and perpetuated : but this is not 
the end of His covenant. It is the means to the end, 
and the end respects the individual believer — ^me and 
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you — every soul that believeth — eveiy one of us from 
the least even to the greatest ; — till we all come in the 
unity of the Faith, and of tlie knowledge of the Son of 
God, — that is, in the body of the Church keeping for 
us the Truth and teaching us,^unto a perfect man ; 
unto the highest point of Christian holiness here attain- 
able, to be increased hereafter even to the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ, our model, our 
standard of holiness, here at least unattainable. 

I spoke at our last meeting of the touching hopeful- 
ness of the Christian Church in the depths of depression 
and perplexity. That hope, which is a special grace of 
the Christian character — which fulfils a duty and has 
promise of a reward — was shown forth strikingly in the 
crisis of the Northera invasions. It was founded on 
the conviction of faith, that the Lord would not fail His 
own, the Holy Spirit of God never leave His work un- 
finished. But not tlie less did it look, with the instinct 
of self-preservation, to every human source of confi- 
dence, and seek anxiously for every means of realizing 
its assurance. The Church worked earnestly and cir- 
cumspectly in building up her converts in the unity of 
the Faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God. She 
exerted herself to the utmost ; she strained, no doubt, 
even beyond her warrant the claims to obedience and 
submission which they so generously acknowledged. 
She claimed to epeak with sovereign authority, and 
promised salvation to her subjects, as if it lay almost in 
her own caprice to give or to withhold it. She spoke 
of God's covenant with His children, too much, too 
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exclusively, as if it were a covenant with a chosen 
people, with the Church or society of the baptized ; too 
little as His covenant with each individual soul that 
believes. She permitted, she indulged, perhaps she 
courted, the vain superstitious fancies of her votaries, 
and allowed them to give to pretended miracles and 
portents the belief they should have reserved for the 
witness of the understanding and the conscience. But 
whatever her defects and excesses, she was constrained 
throughout by an abounding charity ; and neither the 
authority she claimed, nor the terrors she announced, 
nor the signs and wonders by which she professed to be 
accompanied, worked, I beUeve, so effectually for the 
conversion of the nations and the salvation of individual 
souls, as the love which moved the heart of a Gregory 
at the sight of the young heathens from Biitain, the 
love which impelled a Severinus and a Boniface to 
spend and be spent in evangeUzing the heathens in 
Germany. 

Hopeful, however, as the Church displayed herself 
in the face of the Northern invasion, she knew not, as 
it would seem, the ground which really existed, hu- 
manly speaking, for the hope with which her Lord had 
inspired her. That ground surely lay in the spirit of 
independence and individuality which characterized the 
races among whom her future was cast. I have shown 
before how distinctly Eeligion, in the view of Greek 
and Eoman Paganism, was the idea of a compact of 
God with the nation, not with the individual. What- 
ever the future hopes or fears of the worshipper — ^what- 
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ever hia notion of a retributive Providence — it respected, 
in his view, the city he belonged to, rather than himself 
the citizen. ' God,' he would have said, ' is our God :' 
so indeed says the Christian, ' Our Father which art in 
heaven :' but there the Pagan stopped ; he did not say 
with David, and the cliild of Abraham, ' Thou art my 
God even unto the end ;' he could not enter, like the 
Christian, into the spirit of St. Paul's exclamation : ' I 
thank my God, through Jesus Clirist, for you aU.' 
He carried out to its full estent the fruitful idea 
of a national covenant, placing the root of holiness 
in obedience to law; in subjection to order; in main- 
taining the mutual relations of man with man as mem- 
bers one of another ; in the appointment of a rule, a 
pohty, a commonwealth whether secular or spiritual. 
This was the economy, doubtless providentially ap- 
pointed, which ruled the world, which held the bands 
of civiUzation, and of all hfe, moral and spiritual, 
at the period whea the Gospel issued on its mission. 
This was the inheritance of ancient wisdom into which 
the Church of Christ entered, when she was exalted to 
place and power over the heart and intellect of man. 
Aad this inheritance the Church of the Fathers, the 
Church of Nictea, the Churcli of Ambrose and Augus- 
tine, accepted as the ground on which she was to build, 
as the framework given her to fill : for neither was the 
Church then unconscious of her further mission and 
deeper principles; of her duty to the individual man, 
as himself heir of God, joint heir with Christ, to be 
glorified personally witli Tlim, if first he suffer with Ilim. 
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The message of Christ to the individual man may be 
traced back to the utterances of His Sermon on the 
Mount, when He called men forth from the cities into 
the open country, from the conventional forms and 
habits of society to direct communion between Him- 
self and their own hearts ; when He revealed to them 
the mystery of which the world had so long been ig- 
norant, of their personal relation to a Father in heaven. 
When His disciples went forth from their last meeting 
with Him, and began to preach to all nations the tidings 
of His covenant, they found, as we have seen, some 
slight glimpse attained, some partial apprehension here 
and there only, of this spiritual destiny of the creature. 
The teachers of the Pagan schools, long confined to the 
mental habits of ages of spiritual darkness, had at last 
roused themselves at the faint glimmer of light dawning 
— a twilight peering above the horizon from a Sun still 
hidden beneath it. The Church and the schools met 
together : the Church shot forth stedfast rays of 
spiritual brightness ; the schools caught and reflected 
them from hour to hour with increasing consciousness. 
The dignity of man, as a spiritual being, an offshoot 
from the divine stem, became more fitly recognised. 
The notion of the national compact grew weaker ; that 
of the personal compact strengthened and expanded. 
We admit that the Pagans of the Empire did conceive 
a worthier sense of the claims of the slave and captive, 
as a man, a soul, a spiritual intelligence; a being 
capable of rights and duties ; a child of God as well as 
a servant of man ; an integral portion of the universe, 
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an unit in God's creation, not a mere accident or func- 
tion. We are not blind to the dawn of mutual love 
and charity, the acknowledgment of a law of ayrn- 
pathy and mutual help and comfort throughout the 
races and famihes of mankind, as members of the 
household of God ; to the hope and augury, faint indeed 
and imperfect, of a common mansion in heaven, a city 
hereafter to be revealed, of which oiu: homes and cities 
are types and shadows only. 

So much may be conceded to the advance of reason 
and morality among the Pagans themselves, to the 
progress of civihzation, to the growth of the natural 
man, which, under God's will and providence, had thus 
added one cubit to its stature. But this we may remark 
of the advance of humanity among the Pagans, alight 
and imperfect as it was, that it lay merely in the in- 
dulgence of natural feeling; that it waa a relief from 
the sense of pain and disturbance at the sight of suffer- 
ing, not the acknowledgment of a duty, not the con- 
ception of a principle. The Pagan had no regard, in 
the exercise of charity, to ulterior issues personal to 
himself ; it was no love of a Creator or a Savioiur that 
constrained him ; no sense of duty and obedience to a 
higher will ; no effort to do the task appointed him by 
God, and so put himself in relation with God. It was 
no fulfilment of a covenant between him and his Maker; 
no longing in all he said or did to feel tliat, like Christ 
himself, he was always about his Father's business. In 
short, it had no hope of a reward for zealous per- 
formance, — no fear of puiiiahment for neglect; and, 
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liowever we may reason about it, this apprehension of 
a future account, according to the deeds done in the 
body, will be ever the most effective instrument for the 
sanctifying and perfecting of the creature. Thus every 
question is brought back at last to this — How do I 
stand towards God ? The man is brought face to face 
with his Master and Judge, to whom alone he owes his 
Being here; with whom only are bound up all his 
prospects hereafter. Such ideas as these are Christian, 
and, I may say, Christian only ; the Pagan could not 
conceive or entertain them. And from these ideas has 
sprung all that is most distiuctive in Christian society 
and culture, as discovered to us in the history of 
eighteen Christian centuries. The most marked results 
of Gospel teaching in the world around us have issued 
from the individuality it impressed upon the views and 
conscience of the disciple. 

This individuality was strongly marked in the Chris- 
tian society from the first. The great complaint of the 
Pagans' against the believers was, that they repudiated 
the supremacy of the State, of common interests, over 
the man and his personal interests ; — that they looked 
altogether to a sphere of action in which the State 
could have no concern, Cassar no part nor lot. By 
this the Pagans, bhnd and selfish, were perplexed; 
they fancied themselves thwarted and aggrieved. The 
feeling which led man to conversion, to abjuring of 
idols, to refusing of oaths and unholy obhgations, to 
suffering for conscience' sake, to martyrdom, — was 
strange to them, annoying, irritating. That the same 
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^^eling led to a purer morality, a wider hiinianity, to 
justice and charity, to the manumission of slaves, the 
cherishing of the sick and aged, to a religious sense of 
marriage-duty and of parental duty ; — that it was in 
fact far more conducive to the true ends of civil polity, 
than the harsh repressive discipline of the human law- 
giver, which gave stones for broad and for fiah serpents, 
— this the wisest of them, at last enlightened by ex- 
perience, were fain reluctantly to acknowledge. The 
edicts of Juhan and the earnest exhortations with which 
he enforced them, to imitate the Christians in works of 
love and equity, attest the results already attained by 
Christian teacliing. But the Pagao stiU rejected the 
principle on which these residts were founded — the 
principle of man's personal relation to God, prompting 
him to seek the promised union with Him by doing 
His works, by striving after His pattern, by aspiring 
to the measure of the stature of the fulness of the 
divine Model. The first ages of Christianity suffici- 
ently estabhshed the fact that a new revelation of 
morahty had been made, grounded on this close 
connection between the Creator and the creature. 

But the Christian graces, as we have seen, could not 
grow unto the perfect man amidst a society which was 
still half Pagan at heart, which still clung to the idea 
of a national covenant, of a favoured polity, a divine 
empire, and regarded church-membership, known by 
outward signs and professions, as the great sufficient 
pledge of tile divine acceptance. Such was the religion 

En Home and Constantinople; of the Latin 
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Church of the Empire, and the Greek ; but such was 
not the rehgion, not the simple revelation made in 
Palestine, taught by Jesus, interpreted by Paul and the 
Apostles. The guests invited were not worthy. Jesus 
must be accepted by other hearts, and worshipped in 
other ways. A new element must be infiised into the 
Church, the instinct of individuality, the sense of per- 
sonal relation to the Almighty. The character of the 
Northern nations as portrayed to us by its first observers, 
marks the fitness of those races to be called, even from 
the lanes and byways, to sit down at the Lord's supper. 
The German, in his native wilds, was imbued, we are 
told, with the true spirit of fi:eedom ; with thorough 
independence and self-reliance ; submitting to law in- 
deed, but only to law as the word of his own will and 
conscience ; yielding obedience to his leaders, but only 
as chosen by himself. His position was like that of 
the faithftd centurion ; as one under authority, having 
soldiers under him ; but the authority was one to which 
he was not impressed, conscripted, reduced by brute 
force ; but one which he had accepted and acknow- 
ledged from choice and reason, for conscience' and 
duty's sake. 

And thus placed under authority, he gained back, as 
it were, from the fountain of authority powers and 
privileges of his own. As a vassal he held of his su- 
zerain; his obligation, his fealty was personal; not owed 
to the State, but to the Chief of the State ; not to the 
Law, but to the Judge ; not to the Word, but to the 
Speaker of the Word. Between him and his sovereign. 
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service and protection, faith and favour, were mutual 
and reciprocal. The compact was between the indi- 
viduals. It concerned them only, and between them no 
other power on earth could intervene. To the idea of 
such a compact the Greek or Koman coidd not attain, 
for he conceived no such relation to an earthly sovereign. 
Patriotism he conceived and felt ; of loyalty he had no 
conception. Patriotism was a Pagau virtue, but loyalty 
is a Christian grace. And as Patriotism was the classical, 
so was loyalty the feudal principle — the principle of de- 
votion to the person of the sovereign. Four centuries 
of empire could not engender tlie feeling of loyalty to 
tlie Pagan Emperors ; even under Christian teaching 
the progress of such a feeling was slow and dubious at 
Rome or Constantinople. But the conquerors from the 
North brought it with them straight from their deserts, 
and accepted gratefully the sanction which Christianity 
seemed so willingly to extend to it. Christianity inter- 
preted to them theu' own instinct, hallowed their own 
p rinciple, established and perfected their own law. 
^L Per this is the very type, as it seems to me, of the 
^^WatioQ of the beHever to God, as revealed in the Gos- 
pel, — a relation of reciprocal obligations with whicli 
the stranger intermeddleth not. To his Lord the 
Christian must stand or fall. The believer has entered 
into covenant with his Lord ; he is placed in His Church 
or spiritual kingdom by baptism ; his allegiance is 
claimed, in theory, by virtue of a personal act of faith 
and submission ; a promise b made or implied on his 
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Lord's part in return for this act of fealty, a promise of 
grace and spiritual protection, a promise of future accept- 
ance. Thenceforth if our heart condemn us not we have 
confidence towards God. And whatsoever we ask we 
receive of Him, because we keep His commandments. 
We seek to know His will, and are earnest in doing it. 
We attend Him in His courts ; we wait upon His ap- 
pearance ; we bend the knee, and open the lips, and 
pour forth the heart before Him. We press towards 
Him amidst the infinite multitude of our fellow-subjects; 
we arrange among one another the times and seasons 
and ways and means of approaching Him. We have, 
indeed, our common rules and forms of service ; our 
ceremonial, our etiquette ; but these are but outward 
tokens, adopted for convenience' sake ; the true service 
is that of the individual only, the willing heart, the 
active hand, the convinced understanding. Each of us 
has his own grace and acceptance to ask for. To this 
none can help us but ourselves only. For this we seek 
each in turn an interview with the Great One, the 
Holy One, To each He vouchsafes, not charily, not 
grudgingly, not at stated times and places only, but 
ever and everywhere, His presence. To each he offers 
Hiis hand for adoration, opens His lips with favour, 
admits our claim upon His promise, and sends us home 
rejoicing. Christ is the type of Christian sovereignty. 

And this sense of a personal relation to God, superior 
to all national and social relations, has produced the 
highest development of spiritual life in man ; of that 
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spiritual life which may lead hereafter to the measure 
jftf the stature of the fulness of Christ. The devotion 
martyrs, the resignation of sufferers, the self-reoun- 
H^tion of monks and anchorites, the zeal of mission- 
iries, the fervour of teachers and preachers, — all these 
Ihave sprung from this paramount sense of a direct rela- 
tion to God, of communion with Him. Such a sense, ex- 
isted and inflamed to the uttermost, may lead to excess 
ind fanaticism, but its root lies deep in a true Christian 
&uth. It is the fount of a divine revelation. It shows 
' that God has been busy with us, that He has planted, 
through His Spirit, a new principle of action in our 

hearts. Tlic old world had its merits and produced 

te proper fruits, but these are not of them. If here 
aid there we have remarked the shadow of such 
Christian graces among the later Pagans, they have 
leen remarkable only because they were so rare, so 
aceptional. Living unto God consciously and avow- 
idly from a sense of love towards Him, faith in Him, 
lope in Him, — these are fruits of Christianity ; fruits, I 
epeat, of tlie true Christian sense of personal relation 
oHim. 

Then mark what immediately follows. The sense of 
elation to God, and to Him only, cannot be satisfied in 
s life. It claims a further existence, a new life herc- 
»r ; it claims union with this Being who is the end 
' its existence here. It demands Inunortahty. The 
rorthern nations, to whom the great ideas of Christiau- 
y came so closely home, demanded Imraortahty. The 
ieli^oa of the Germans and the Goths was iustinct 
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with a sense of future existence ; not a languid hope, 
a curious speculation, such as might here and there 
amuse the Greeks and the Eomans, but a passion, an 
appetite, a demand, a faith. Hence their souls were 
' capable of death,' they disdained to ' spare a life so 
soon to be recovered.' And as claimants to immor- 
tality they joined themselves to Christianity and identi- 
fied themselves with it. They took it to their hearts ; 
they incorporated it with their very being, made it the 
spring and life of all their actions, of their going out 
and their coming in, of their down-sitting and their 
up-rising. They fastened themselves upon it, as the 
hving answer to every doubt, the solution of every 
perplexity. When the missionary Paulinus appeared 
before the king of Northumbria, the cross in his hand, 
preaching Jesus Christ and the Resurrection, the chiefs 
met thoughtfully together to listen to his message, and 
to consider of their answer. Then spake out one of the 
wisest and hohest among them, and said, as the ancient 
chronicles have related : ' Man's life, king, seems to 
me like the flight of a swallow when it enters your 
Hall at one door and presently flies out at another. 
Without are cold and darkness, within the fire burns 
brightly on the hearth, the lights blaze on the table, the 
air is redolent of wine and viands, the voice of the 
minstrel carols pleasantly. For a moment it rejoices in 
our warmth, our light, and our mirth ; in another 
moment it is gone, and flits from darkness again into 
darkness. Can this stranger give us sure knowledge 
of our past and our future, of the dark behind us and 
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the dark before us, let ua receive him gladly and enter- 
tain him gratefully.'' 

And such knowledge the preacher of the Faith pro- 
fessed to give with clearness and certainty. The nation 
accepted and beheved it. They felt it as an assurance 
of their personal relation to God ; of their oneness with 
Him from whom they had issued, and to whom they 
should return. To this beUef they clung with a perfect 
conviction. With this engrossing belief in immortality 
all the strength and all the weakness of medieval faith, 
its rehgiou and its superstition, were equally connected. 
It admitted of no doubt, no hesitation with them. They 
found in it no moral difficulty ; they followed it to all 
its logical consequences. In the future life they lived 
and breathed and had their being. Amidst all their 
excesses and iniqiuties, their cruelties and their false- 
hoods, they still held strictly to the revelation of a 
fiiture life and a future retribution. This belief they 
overlaid with many a monstrous fancy ; they perverted it 
to divers fond and foolish inventions ; they evaded, with 
perverse ingeniuty, the duties to which it should have 
strictly bound them. Their visions of Death and Judg- 
ment, of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, might be vain, 
carnal, and even demoralizing ; but they sprang direct 
from this intense realization of another life, of which we, 
cold and sceptical as we are, have hardly a conception. 
How far their beUef availed to purify their hearts and 
curb their passions, who shall say ? Wlien I look into 
my own, I dare not too closely inquire. But there it 
' Nulea and IlIustrationB (N). 
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was ; there, deep in their heart of hearts, lay that awful 
doctrine of a future life and eternal responsibility, ever 
ready to save souls from the burning, to add unto the 
Church such as should be saved. Of its constraining 
force and universal influence take a single illustration. 
We look with admiration at our monuments of religious 
architecture. All Christendom is full of them ; the his- 
tory of our faith is visibly written in them. We com- 
pare them with the corresponding fabrics of Paganism ; 
our medieval churches with the temples of classical 
antiquity. I will not ask which are the most beautiful, 
which express most vividly the religious sense of human 
nature. But mark how different their origin respec- 
tively. The Pagan temples were always the public 
works of nations and communities ; they were national 
buildings dedicated to national purposes. The medieval 
churches, on the other hand, were the creation of indi- 
viduals, monuments of personal piety, tokens of the hope 
of a personal reward. They were built for the builders' 
love of God ; they sprang from thankfulness for past 
services, or hopes of future forgiveness. They were 
tokens of grace bespoken, of sins confessed, of judg- 
ment apprehended. They were lifted on high for the 
glory of God, in acknowledgment of the infinite great- 
ness and power and majesty of Him who once came 
down from heaven to save them that were lost. Of the 
thousands of towers and spires that point to heaven 
throughout this Christian land, — throughout all Chris- 
tian lands, — each one betokens the aspirations of a 
behever in immortahty ; each one may seem to embody 
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) US the upward flight of a spirit, mounting already in 
limagination to the abodes of everlasting felicity. Again, 
1,1 Bay, let us not too closely scan the extravagance and 
luperstition which entered often into the builders' 
motives. We see in them, at least, a manifest demon- 
stration of the abounding apprehension of a future state, 
developed by the sense of personal responsibility to God. 
But lastly, this expectation of immortality led, and 
must always lead men, to a practical conviction of the 
equality of all mankind. He who built a church to God 
for the salvation of his own soul was convinced of the 
need of such a church for the salvation of his brethren. 

I All Christians, he believed, had the same interest in the 
prayers of the faithful, in the ministry of the priest, in 
the divine sacrifice commemorated within those holy 
precincts. To build a church was to build up the 
Bouls of men, line upon Hne, precept upon precept, aa 
Btone upon stone. He accepted then from his heart the 
doctrine of llevelation, so repugnant to the heart of 
stone of the Heathen, that all men are alike in the 

> right and dispensation of God ; that Christ died for all; 
that ' His father is our father,' and * His mercy is over 
all his works ;' that ' in His house are many mansions ;' 
that He ' of a truth is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth Him and worketh righte- 
ousness is accepted of Hira.' And so he built his 
church, that within it there might be no distinction of 
persons, but that- all should have access to God in 
Christ, partake of the same sacraments, share in the 
I same grace, repose at last on the same bosom. 
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To SO obvious a truth, a doctrine so acknowledged, 
of the equality of all men in the sight of God, we may 
feel almost ashamed to refer. But the course of these 
addresses has, I think, abundantly shown that such a 
doctrine was not easily accepted ; that nothing short of 
a divine revelation would have discovered, nothing but 
God's ever-present grace would have practically esta- 
blished it. By the Pagans it was for ages repudiated, 
and worked its way among them at last slowly, par- 
tially, and most imperfectly. The natural Paganism of 
the human heart, ever ready to rise again within us, as 
has appeared again and again in history, has long re- 
volted and does still revolt against it. You need not go 
to books for it. Put aside the records of the past ; forget 
the old philosophers and the old polities, and the old 
mythologies of which I have so much spoken. Ask of 
the men you see around you ; ask of some adept in 
physical science whom you may know as one who repu- 
diates the teaching of the Gospel ; ask of some moral 
philosopher, of some statesman, some chief and leader 
among men — does he hope for a personal immortality 
for himself ? Yes — he will perhaps tell you, with more 
or less humihty — I do think, he will say, that the feel- 
ings and aspirations within me, the gifts of which I am 
actually conscious here, the greater gifts which I 
imagine may become mine elsewhere, may suffice to 
assure me of another state of existence, a higher de- 
velopment in a wider sphere. And so, as we have seen, 
in their most hopeful mood, said the sages of antiquity. 
But ask him further : — ^And have you the same hope, 
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the same augury, for the untutored child, the frivolous 
woman, the pauper in your village, the sweeper at your 
street-crossing ? — ' No ! ' — he will answer, if he answers 
honestly. 'No! — ^No! — I can have no such hope, no 
such imagination for them ; their case, I feel, is very 
different from mine ; their life is not as my life ; their 
spirit not as my spirit ; I know nothing about them ; 
I can say nothing about them ; I will not think about 
them, lest the desperateness of their future — ^for des- 
perate indeed it seems to me to be — should throw 
a shade of dubiousness on my own.' — So I am sure he 
would answer ; for such was the answer of the sages 
of old : and the modern sage is no wiser, has no more 
knowledge of his own, than they had. 

But ours is a different scheme ; a more consistent, a 
more logical, and, with all its difficulties, I beheve, an 
easier scheme than theirs. God wills, we maintain, 

that ALL MEN EVERYWHERE SHOULD BE SAVED. He is 

ready to receive us all, as His children, heirs of God 
and joint heirs with Christ. And to this point all our 
teaching tends. This doctrine we proclaim, we enforce, 
we urge upon mankind, as the last blessed end of the 
di\nne dispensation. This is the heart's core of our 
sermons ; this the idea of our ministry and our 
ser\'ices. To this the Church is a standing witness. 
She has borne and still bears her witness faith- 
fully, with no resi:)ect of persons, as becomes the in- 
terpreter of Christ. We remember how, some yeai's 
ago, this vjust city was moved by the pomp of an illus- 
trious funeral. The great captain of the age, the great 
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statesman of our generation, the foremost man, as we 

proudly said, of all the world, was to be laid under the 

lofty dome of the grandest of our Christian temples. 

St. Paul's Cathedral was to be thronged with the wisest 

and noblest of our countrymen. The streets were to 

be choked with multitudes of every class and station. 

Far and near the people were to be swayed by one 

spasm of sympathetic devotion. God had taken to 

Himself the soul of one He had cherished and honoured ; 

and the nation, full of hope and faith, was about to 

commit his body to the ground, to be raised a glorified 

body in the resurrection of the just. For myself — if you 

will pardon the reference — I was far away from a scene 

which I would willingly have witnessed, and borne 

testimony, among my fellow-Christians, to the mercies 

and deliverances we had received through him — as on 

this very day, just fifty years ago ! But a simple duty 

lay upon me. I was required to bury, in his native 

village, the meanest, the most nameless of Christ's 

poor. And so, while here the bells were tolling, and 

the cannon booming, and beneath the vaulted roof the 

mighty organ pealing, and among all and through 

all the murmur of human agitation resounding, we 

received our meagre pageant, — a pauper's shell borne 

by four paupers from the workhouse, — and bestowed, in 

our homely phrase, a humble brother in a lonely 

churchyard beside a moss-grown porch. At the same 

moment the same service was performed on the one spot 

and on the other ; the same hymn was uttered ; the 

same Scripture read; the same prayers of faith and 
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thankfulness recited ; the same token given of a sure 
and certain hope of the Eesurrection to Eternal Life, 
when the sand was sprinkled upon either coffin, 
and earth consigned to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust Both here and there we prayed with humble 
devotion for the accomplishment of the number of the 
elect, the hastening of God's kingdom, the perfect con- 
summation, both in body and soul, of All that have 
departed in the true faith of His holy name. And so 
the Hero and the Pauper were presented together by 
the Church to their Eedeemer. For such is our behef 
in Christ Jesus ! 
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GalATIANS IV. 4. 

But when the fulness of time was conie, God sent forth His 

Son, TTidde of a woman. 

In bringing these lectures to a conclusion, I may be 
allowed to remind you of the chief points which I have 
sought to establish in them. 

My object was in the first place to point out the 
essential difference between the Pagan and the Christian 
view of religion, that is, of man's relation to God. We 
marked the narrowness of the view, so common among 
the societies of the ancient world, which confined the 
range of divine Providence to the objects of this life, 
disregarding the future life altogether ; together with 
the results which flowed directly from it, the national 
prejudices and national enmities which it fostered. 
But the course of thought and self-inquiry, even among 
the Pagans, began, as we saw, in time to modify this 
view, to unsettle the grounds of this conviction, and 
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opeu tVie heart to wider aud more liberal conceptions 
of the dignity both of God and of man. Then came 
forth the Gospel of Christ, and offered still wider pros- 
pects, estabUshed on surer sanctions, illustrated by the 
lives and preaching of men divinely gifted. The per- 
sonal covenant of man with God, the future life, with 
the equal share of all men in its promises and its 
threatenings, through an act of redemption common 
to all ; — such were the truths unfolded for mankind's 
acceptance. The tide of opinion gathered in their 
fevour ; but it advanced slowly, retarded by fierce 
passions and selfish interests. Nevertheless, God was 
with it, aud it prevailed, to the amazement of the be- 
lievers hardly less than of the unbehevers. The 
Pagan cults were overthrown, the Pagan scliools were 
converted and transformed. The Church of Christ 
triumphed, and became the Church, the acknowledged 
teacher and spiritual mistress of the civilized world. 
Long engaged entirely in this mortal struggle, combat- 
ing error, dispelling ignorance, subduing prejudice, she 
had had httle opportunity thus far of settUng for her 
disciples the exact grounds of her own testimony, 
the pre<;ise limits of her own creed. The age of coun- 
cils and of symbols followed ; the age of doctors and 
interpreters. Athanasius and Augustine, with theu- 
learned and laborious fellow-workere, crowned the 
work of the early Fathers. But the materials with 
which the Churcli now worked were themselves, as we 
reniai'ked, earthly and corrupt : society was decrepit ; 
mankind Iiad fallen into old age ; the seed of the 
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ancient civilization was worn out, and ceased to pro- 
duce its fruit; the vices of Paganism again spread 
abroad like weeds, and overran the divine vineyard. 
The evil spirit of unbelief, of idolatry, of selfishness and 
impurity, if it had been once expelled from the heart, 
seemed again to have returned, even with other spirits 
worse than itself, — worse, as the corruption of the best 
is ever worst, — with the spirits of religious pride, of 
fanaticism and hypocrisy. Then God appointed a fearful 
trial of His Church in the assault of the Northern bar- 
barians ; in a storm of savage passions, brutal ignorance, 
and dark superstitions. She trembled, she despaired ; at 
last she prayed, she hoped, she rose again in faith and 
spiritual strength ; — she awed her assailants ; she con- 
verted them; she made them her own children by 
adoption. She spake to them with the authority she had 
received of God ; proclaimed to them her mission as 
the spouse of Christ, the beloved and trusted of her 
Lord, and claimed their obedience to herself for His 
sake. She was instinct with the Hope with which He 
had imbued her, she proved faithful to her mission, 
and received her reward. And then she set herself to 
cherish those graces of character in her new disciples 
which were fittest to lead them to her teaching, and to 
which her teaching most directly appealed. Medieval 
faith approved itself in its most striking and charac- 
teristic features the express contradiction of Pagan 
naturalism. It established the conviction of man's 
personal relation to God, of a future state and a future 
retribution, of the equaUty of all men in the sight of 
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Him who is Himself Infinite above all. In asserting 
and grounding these principles of faith, more clearly, 
more generally, more enduringly than ever before, the 
Chiirch of the Northern nations, the Church of the 
middle ages, the Church of spiritual Eome, finally 
triumphed. The world was now converted indeed ; 
the Empu'e, and the world beyond the Empire, issued 
on its career of Christian development, to be subjected 
in after times to other trials, and but too certainly 
to other corruptions. But Paganism — including both 
tlie mythologies and the philosophies of the classical 
world — as a spiritual creed was now finally abolished, 
through the special fitness of the Northern nations for 
imbibing the great principles of Christian Theology. 

Man's personal accountability to God, — the future 
life and judgment, — the covenant of God in Christ 
with all mankind : these three cardinal truths have 
been estabhshed by the teaching of the Gospel in the 
hearts of the nations from whom we are descended, 
whom God called out of the deserts to receive the in- 
heritance of Ilis favour, which the ancients had dis- 
paraged and debased. 

Such are the points to which your attention has been 
hitherto directed. There remains, as it seems to me, 
one further point to be considered, on which I shall 
this day address you : What pledge and security can 
we find in the character of these same latest converts 
for retaining permanently the impression they have 
thus through grace received P Wlint spirit of life abides 
in them, to maintain the light which has been once shed 
abroad in their hearts ? 
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Such a pledge and such a spirit I discover in the 
considerations to which the text is calculated to lead 
us : — 

' When the fulness of time was come, God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman.' 

The Scriptures of the Old Testament opened with the 
divine recognition of the importance of the woman in 
the economy of God's spiritual dispensations. In the 
development of our spiritual life, in our training for a 
spiritual future, her share is at least as great as that of 
the man. Her part in the Fall, in the sin, in the diso- 
bedience against God, in the denial of His Providence 
and Judgment, have been as great at least as that of the 
man. She stands in God's first revelation of His love 
and justice, on the same line with man her partner. 
She was placed in the same state of favour, and falls 
under the same condemnation. — ^Again, God's second 
dispensation opens with the recognition of the impor- 
tance of the woman. She is chosen to be the instrument 
of blessing. She receives the honour, which is above 
all honours, of becoming the channel of divine grace, as 
she had before drawn down divine retribution. Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, takes the form of man to teach 
and preach and suffer, as was required of Him ; but He 
takes that form through the woman ; and thus for ever 
seals with the most glorious and irrefragable sanction, 
the equahty of the woman with the man in God's 
spiritual economy. Henceforth all we have said of the 
common claims of man one with another, — of the mer- 
cies of God — the decrees of God, the providences of 
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' God being extended equally to all men, rich and poor, 

[ bond and free, Greek and barbarian, — all that the Gos- 

f pel proclaimed, and the temples and the schools denied 

[ or so grudgingly admitted, — must be carried out to 

' their full extent, and applied to the woman also. 

Eeason and logic require it. Do not our own hearts 

respond to the appeal, and accept it ? Do we make 

' any difficulty in acknowledging the equality of the 

' woman with the man in the sight of the universal 

Father? of the Creator, the Eedeemer, and the Sancti- 

' fier? Is not such a doctrine generally understood 

, among us as a thing of course ? Who dreams of ques- 

[ tjoning it i* Do we not rather scorn and reprove the 

pretended revelations of heathenism, which have so 

[ commonly denied or disregarded this essential equality, 

I and robbed woman of her crown of s|)iritual gloiy ? 

But if this be the case, let us ask ourselves, to what 
I do we owe this conviction in which we are so well 
eed ? Do not leap to the conclusion that, because 
i it seems so reasonable, so natural to us, it is really 
luatural, and grows up spontaneously in the human 
llieart No : we require to be led to it, to have it con- 
r 6rmed and sealed to us by divine teaching ; we have 
• drawn it from a source of divine inspiration, we have 
' maintained it by the study of the divine Word. It seeks 
to make a lodgment in the heart that has been pre- 
pared and opened for it. It is a seed which will hardly 
ripen wherever it is casually dropped; the soil must be 
dug for it. and the germ be tended and watered. And 
then, with God's blessing, it will spring up and flonrisli, 
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and become the joy and life of the garden, and maintain 
its scent and beauty in everlasting freshness. 

Upon the spiritual state of the woman, such as she 
was regarded under the highest Pagan culture, I need 
not enlarge. She was degraded in her social position be- 
cause she was deemed unworthy of moral consideration ; 
and her moral consideration, again, fell lower and lower, 
precisely because her social position was so degraded. 
This is notoriously the judgment of history upon the 
subject. Most painful would it be, most revolting, to 
enter into the proofs of it. But this we may remark in 
passing, that, if we can trace, as I have already allowed, 
some slight advance of man's moral consideration under 
the later Paganism, there is no such advance perceptible 
in the moral consideration of woman. This field of 
human culture still remains, I think, whoUy barren. 
And accordingly the woman seems to become morally 
worse, more frivolous, more degraded. The highest 
results of Pagan teaching have left one half of human- 
kind untended, unexalted, unadorned. The elevation 
of women under the Gospel was undoubtedly a new 
revelation to the Greeks and Eomans. 

But nothing, assuredly, is more marked and signal than 
this elevation, this moral advance, of woman under the 
Christian covenant. The Saviour of man is Himself 
born of woman. His virgin mother is pronounced 
blessed. She is deemed worthy of a special revelation. 
She is visited by an angel. She receives a message from 
God. Mary is a second Eve ; more highly favoured, 
and proved by her faith more worthy of favour. And 
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from the first the sex receives a share of her favour. 
The inspiration of faith shed abroad in lier soul is trans- 
fused into her companions, — the companions of her Son 
also, — the faithful women who are ever found most 
attentive in hstening to Him, most patient in suffering 
with Him, most constant in believing Him, most ardent 
in expecting His return. The apostles, once and again, 
waver, dispute with one another, flee from Hun and 
deny Him ; but the women never. The women are 
always faithful, always loving. The men argue with 
Him and misdoubt Him ; the women anoint His head 
with ointment, and wash His feet with their tears. It 
was not to the women that He said, ' Coidd ye not 
watch with me one hour ? ' — not to the women that He 
thought it fitting to exclaim, ' Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation ! ' Those holy women, who 
are set as patterns and teachers to their sex, received 
from Him no rebuke, evinced, as far as has been shown 
to us, no spiritual weakness. 

And firmly on the Christian conscience has ever been 
impressed the example of their piety. It has sealed 
the claim of woman to equal consideration before God, 
and therefore to common consideration with man. A 
new cardinal truth, at which no believer has ever ca- 
villed, has sunk deep into the human soul. By the spec- 
tacle and the study of tlie love and faith, the patience 
under tribulation, the constancy in good works of the 
Maries and Martha and Dorcas in Scripture, of Monica 
and Paulla and so many others, whose names are 
treasured in the archives of the Clmrch, tlie views of 
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mankind upon the relations of man to woman have 
undergone a silent but complete revolution; and, I 
might add, a new bias has been given to the history 
of mankind. 

The part which Christian women bore in the first 
diffusion of Christ's truth is famiUar to all our minds 
from the records of the Gospels, the Acts, and the 
Epistles. Every book of the New Testament plainly 
attests it. The place of the holy women who believed 
is ftdly recognised throughout Scripture ; but it is not 
brought prominently forward ; and on that account 
perhaps it makes the deeper impression upon us. The 
women of the New Testament take their proper position 
naturally, without presumption, without reserve. The 
mother of Jesus is the type and pattern of them all, — 
the type of true female piety, loving, trusting, accepting, 
realizing. She receives her faith, but she makes it her 
own in receiving it. The regard of our Lord Himself 
for the element of woman's faith in His httle Church is 
sufficiently marked. His preachers acknowledge it with 
gratitude, and tender kindly greetings to the female 
members of their churches. St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
St. James acquaint them with their functions, and lay 
down rules for their behaviour. St. John addresses an 
Epistle to a female convert, and opens to the preacher 
a new province of spiritual direction. 

This, it may be said, is remarkable only fi:om the 
contrast it presents to the position of the woman at 
the same time among the heathen. Proceed in the 
history of the Church of Christ, and the contrast will 
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become more striking still. Scholars know how small 

I was the part of women in the formation and mainte- 

' nance of moral or religious opinion among the Greeks 

and Eomans, and that part was almost wholly evil, ' 

Judaism, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 

boding of things to come, had taken undoubtedly a 

I higher and worthier measure of their spiritual capacity, 

I and trtuned them for their inheritance in Christ. The 

I holy women of the New Testament are the disciples 

land children of the holy women of the Old, But we 

I soon discover an advance in their type of holiness, 

I The character and object of spiritual insight has ad- 

iTanced in women as well as in men. Their feelinga 

■■are intensified ; their piety, obedience, resignation, 

l-more marked ; their hopes and aspirations more de- 

Ifinite ; their devotion more absorbing ; their self-sacri- 

['fice more complete. They are received into closer 

Icoramunion with man, their fellow-worker, and with 

l'Gk)d, the author and finisher of their faith. They have 

I definite place in the Church of Clirist, a purpose, 

, mission. They are become necessaiy to religion : 

Iwithout woman's hand and heart, the ministry of the 

Gospel, we feel, would itself be maimed. God looks 

upon them, as it seems to us, with tenderer love, and 

prepares choicer blessings for them. Man at least, as 

we see, has begun to think more highly of them ; for 

to their memory he consecrates more solemn and con- 

tTincing testimonies. In the early records of the 

IChurch we read, from page to page, of the solid work 

Idoue for her by women. They become the companions 
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of the apostle and the preacher ; the stay and comfort 
of the oppressed and the persecuted ; the sisters, the 
wives, the mothers of the Saints, on whom the glory 
of sanctity is visibly reflected. They receive the last 
words of the dying martyr, and treasure up the 
memory of his rapture, till they are called themselves 
to martyrdom, and respond triumphantly to the sum- 
mons. We feel, now first, that their souls are instinct 
with the same life as ours ; their responsibihty akin to 
ours ; their future in no wise different. Whatever be 
our claims, as men, on Christ's covenant, our mothers 
and daughters have just the same, and no other. They 
have loved as much, they have hoped as much, they 
have beheved as much : nay, more. What mansion in 
heaven can be closed against the sisters of the dis- 
ciples, who suffered fire and steel in the Pagan perse- 
cution ? Will God veil His love and glory from the 
spirit of the sainted mother, who by prayers and ago- 
nies of supphcations constrained Him to convert to His 
faith her erring son Augustine? The labourer is 
worthy of her hire. TertuUian, Cyprian, Origen, Au- 
gustine, the great doctors of the early Church, all fully 
recognise the spiritual equaUty of the woman with the 
man ; all tend to exalt her to a spiritual dignity to 
which Greek or Eoman, matron or virgin, dared not, 
dreamed not, to aspire. A new era has dawned for 
her. One half of human kind has been almost silently 
advanced to a participation in the dearest gifts of God, 
to present grace and future glory. This is surely the 
revelation of New Heavens and of a New Earth ! 
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Of Now Heavens ! for it is the revelation of God in 
heaven accepting for Christ's merits the love, and faith, 
and humble devotion of her "who beheves in Him 
whom she has not seen, accepts from the heart the 
truth even before it speaks to her understanding, 
serves Him in prayer whom she may not serve by 
preaching. — Of New Heavens ! because it is the reve- 
lation of a future place and occupation for her who 
has been most full of her Lord's business upon earth, — 
most constant in good works, most abundant in good 
thoughts ; — of a blessed place of reunion for those who 
have served God in holy union here, tlie man and the 
woman, whose whole strength in their spiritual service 
has lain in their mutual support and confidence ; 
wliose faith and service would have been a mockery 
indeed, if death and the grave could finally separate 
them, and consign the one to life eternal, the other to 
nothingness. — Of a New Earth ! for it is the revelation 
of a state of equal hopes and mutual aspirations in tliis 
life ; the woman being made the real hel])mate and 
partner of the man ; the strengtliener of his faith, the 
sanctifier of his pleasures. — Of a New Earth 1 for it 
is the revelation of Jesus Christ his Saviour, looking 
down upon him with Divine love and mercy, and 
bidding liim press the loved one to his heart, as one 
who may be surely his for ever, not as a fleeting gift, 
of this world only; not as a loan, but a possession. 
Tlien sec how this revelation has been accepted and 
acknowledged. See the silent revolution it has ef- 
jcted ; mark the traces of that simple creed of woman's 
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place in Eedemption. From the recognition of the 
solemn announcement of our text, * God sent forth His 
Son, made of a woman/ has flowed the establishment 
in Christendom of woman's social position, as the 
mother of Christian souls, the nurse, the guardian, the 
instructress of their tender conscience. Woman has 
become the spiritual mother of the children of the 
Church. To her we entrust the training of their hearts 
and spirits. We beheve that God first reveals Himself 
to our httle ones through their mothers. From the 
mother's love they first learn to love Him ; from the 
mother's truth they first learn to believe in Him ; from 
the mother's prayers they first learn to worship Him. 

But to this position woman has been advanced mainly 
by the religious instinct of Northern Christianity. You 
have read, I doubt not, of old, how among the ancient 
German races their women were held in esteem and 
honour, such as shamed the corrupt and morbid civili- 
zation of the Eomans. The woman was the associate 
of the man in all his gravest concerns. He guarded 
her purity, he defended her honour; in return she 
cherished his manly virtues, soothed his cares, attended 
him to the verge of the battle-field, received him re- 
turning from it, unloosed his armour, and staunched his 
wounds. But neither did he enter into quarrel with his ' 
adversary till first he had taken counsel of her, had 
deferred to her judgment, and inquired of the divine 
instinct which he beheved to reside in her, to which he • 
ascribed a mysterious sympathy with the future. She ^ 
was his mistress,J[his priestess, his prophetess. She was 
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the fountain of his religious life and spirit. She was the 
angel or messenger of God to him. Of the origin of 
this romantic sentiment, which flowered in medieval 
chivalry, and imparted a colour to medieval religion, 
there is, I suppose, no account to be given : that it 
should have lodged itself among tribes so fierce and 
rude, man-hunters and man- slayers, as they were, must 
be a riddle to us as it was to those who first remarked 
it. But it was plainly connected with the feelings we 
have already discovered among them, which led them 
so promptly to Christianity ; — to their deep conscious- 
ness of the divine and spiritual; to their sense of 
responsibility to God, of judgment and of a future 
-life. It was a strong rehgious instinct which courted 
the mysteries of the unseen, and sought earnestly for 
the means of communion with it. And if it led so 
directly to the acceptance of the Gospel teaching, we 
shall not err in ascribing it to a special Providence, 
shaping its means in silence to its far-off* purposes.^ 

This revelation of woman's part in the divine 
economy, — ^plainly written in the Gospel, — ^preached 
by the early Church, but sealed more definitively by its 
full acceptance in later ages, — has become the surest 
earthly pledge of the permanence of the Christian 
Faith among us. It has interested in religion the 
second half of God's human creation ; the half which 
under no other dispensation was admitted to equal 
hopes and interests with man. It fills the courts of the 

* Notes and lUustrationa (O). 
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Lord's service with another and a greater multitude, 
with worshippers more willing, more devout, more 
sensitive as well a9 more numerous. It does more, 
much more than this. It attaches to the teaching and 
preaching of the Faith the sex to which, hmit as we 
may its pubhc ministrations, the private domestic train- 
ing of every generation must ever be mainly confided. 
More than this, again : Christianity is a moral training, 
it is a faith shown forth in practice ; and it is from the 
purity and usefulness of women that we all learn the 
first principles of moral duty, by which our faith is to 
be hereafter approved. The divorce of mothers from 
the moral training of their children was an inherent 
weakness of Paganism, which made it fall and collapse 
in the presence of the Christians, — of men brought up 
themselves by holy women in the fear and nurture of 
the Lord. It would seem, then, that the admission of 
woman to a full participation in the rights and duties 
of rehgion becomes a pledge of the future maintenance 
and transmission of its truths. God has not disdained, 
we may say, to gain Himself human support. The love 
and mercy of the Eevealer secure the triumph of His 
Eevelation. Woman has the will — and has she not the 
power ? — to keep this sacred deposit for ever. It is her 
charter, her title, her security. It is her pride in this 
life, as it is her consolation in respect of another. She 
will not abandon it herself ; no man shall take it from 
her. If she lose it, where shall she look for equal con- 
sideration elsewhere ? How long will the unbeheving 
man share with the woman his spiritual aspirations. 
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■whatever they may be ? Constrained by God's revealed 
word, lie makes her the partner of his hopes, and re- 
joices in the constraint i but of this she may be very 
sure ; — we see tokens of it everywhere beyond the pale 
of Christian belief; — that if man denies Christianity he 
will straightway deny the spiritual claims of woman. 
For so he did in antiquity : so do perhaps all existing 
heathenisms : so threaten to do all modern unbelief and 
scepticism. 

The man then and the woman have the same mterest 
in the Gospel : they have moreover the same stake in 
maintaining the belief in it. To the woman its denial 
would be at once a fall from the consideration she now 
holds among us, in virtue of Christ's descent from the 
Virgin Mother, as heir of an equal future with ourselves. 
She would descend again to be the mere plaything of 
the man, the transient companion of his leisure here, 
to be held loosely as the chance gift of a capricious for- 
tune : or, to adopt the figure of an old heathen poet, 
she would be but the sauce or side-dish of nature's great 
repast. To the man the loss would be as great, perhaps 
greater even than this. It would destroy the very 
charm of this life, — a partnership in real joys, real 
cares, real hopes and interests. It would damp his 
glowing prospects of a common future with tlie object 
of his love ; it would unsettle his belief even in the 
common future of men ; and again steep him in the 
plexities of the heathen regarding a future personal 
himself. It would shake the vei-y foimdations of 
I leligioQ, — dislocate the bands of moral duty, which are 
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now straitened by our early training under spiritual 
and believing women. To root out Christianity among 
us, and thereby destroy the spiritual hopes and interests 
of women, would be to abolish our surest pledges for 
holiness and righteousness upon earth. For the woman, 
as our earliest teacher and trainer, is the binding ele- 
ment of moral and religious life among us. The sys- 
tems of the philosophers, as was said of one of the 
cleverest and most eloquent among them, are merely 
sand without lime. 

But before we part, one word of warning. While 
the promises to the two sexes are equal, their hopes 
identical, each has its own part to play in the advance- 
ment of the Truth which is so vital to it. Each is a 
help meet for the other : each has its proper sphere of 
action, its own responsibility, in harmony one with the 
other. * Neither is the man without the woman, neither 
the woman without the man, in the Lord.' ^ The woman 
is impulsive and imaginative in her belief : the man in- 
quires and seeks to understand. When these two ele- 
ments are duly mingled and attempered, beUef is sound 
and rehgion is sanctified : when they are confused, God's 
work iQ the heart is blurred by superstition on the one 
side and scepticism on the other. 

We may trace, I think, much of the corruption of 
the Church in the fifth century, of which we have 
been speaking, to the disturbance of this equilibrium 

» 1 Cor. xi. 11. 
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by the impetuous zeal, the passionate fanaticism, of the 
women. It "was soothing, no doubt, to the vanity of 
the great doctors of tlie Church, — gi-eat as they surely 
were, — to be thronged by these sensitive and enthu- 
siastic disciples ; to become their chosen pastors, their 
confessors, the guardians of their faith and hopes ; to 
be courted by tliem for their learning, caressed for theii- 
eloquence ; to be urged to correspond with them on 
religious topics, appealed to in doubts, reUed on in 
perplexities, surrounded in their ardent imaginations 
with a halo of supernatural graces. All this we discover 
already in the Church of the Nicene period, in the 
Church of Chrysostom, Augustine, and Jerome. It was 
then, as it has been often since, the baue of sound and 
sober religion. The letters of St. Jerome to his dis- 
ciples Paulla and Fabiola, repeat the familiar story of 
the spiritual influence of man's strength upon the weak- 
ness of woman, and again of the reaction of woman's 
sensibility on the harder fibre of man's understanding. 
We may be sure that wherever man leaves tlie use of 
reason and argument, which are his proper province, 
in the work of the Gospel, and seeks to direct and 
govern tlie weaker devotee through her feelings, her 
imagination, her impulses easily excited and inflamed, 
the perversion of his gifts will react again upon himself, 
and upon the Churcli of which he is constituted the 
oracle. The superstitions which stole over the fau- face 
of the early Church were due, it would seem, mainly 
to the fascinations of female piety thus exerted upon 
iie men who themselves had flattered, fostered, and 
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exaggerated it. And this perversion is ever from time 
to time repeated. Such is the movement we remark 
and deplore as rife at this day among ourselves, — the 
tendency of many among us to pay court to the facile 
piety of women, to play upon their weaknesses, to 
indulge and pamper their devotional impulses, to colour 
or distort the truth, still more, to alarm them with 
shadows, to amuse them with unrealities. Such is the 
career of the most restless, the most notorious, the most 
successful, if the issue may be called success, of the 
emissaries of Popery in our borders. It is the artifice 
of deceivers self-deceived, of tempters self-entangled; 
of weak and womanish men, the dupes of their own 
flattery, the victims of their own frivolous devices, the 
captives of their own spear and their own sword. We 
hear them boast of their Paullas and their Fabiolas ; 
of the converts they have made ; of the influence they 
have acquired ; of their hopes for the future, in thus 
gaining to their side the mothers of the ^coming gene- 
ration, the women who shall mould the softness of our 
children, who shall nourish the Church that is to be. 
But whatever their triumphs now, have they regarded 
the inevitable consequence from day to day ; the per- 
version of their own faith, the enervation of their 
understanding ; how vain fancies and gross supersti- 
tions will thicken around them ; how their creed thus 
flung at the feet of sensitive and passionate women, 
will lose its hold on the men who persistently think 
and reason .P If , as I beUeve, the progress of false 
doctrine in the early Church, the invocation of saints, 
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the worship of relics, veneration for mere shows and 
shadows of truth, exaltation of fanciful, eccentric, and 
pernicious practices ; — if all this which still embarrasses 
us, who cling to the continuity of tlie faith and the 
mission of the Church from the beginning, may be truly 
imputed to the bowing of strength to weakness, of reason 
to imagination of old; — so do we not behold now, in our 
own day, at our own door, tlie same evil principle at 
work, — the same moral law, the same Divine retribu- 
tion, — in the recent elevation to the place of accepted 
dogma of the most extravagant of human inventions, 
through the same fatal influence of female superstition 
carrying away the very men who had'flattered it and 
exidted in it ? Their sin has found them out. They 
have been given over to believe a lie ; and, surely such 
a doom would not have been decreed them, were they 
not themselves responsible for it. God, we read in 
the simple words of Scripture, sent His Son into the 
world, made of a woman. This is the cliarter of 
woman's redemption, that the man Christ was bom 
into the world of woman. This is the pledge of 
woman's equality with man, of the common equahty 
of all human-kind in the sight of the Jusf. One and 
the Holy One, And as sucli it has been accepted and 
cherished by man and by woman. It stands as the 
test and token of a genuine revelation. It puts to 
shame mythologies and philosopliies, and brands the 
civilization of old as a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 
It responded, as we have seen, marvellously to the 
instincts of the Northern nations ; it speeded their 
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conversion, it tempered, exalted, and purified them when 
converted. It has produced an army of saints and 
martyrs ; it has leavened Christendom with a fruitful 
seed of holiness ; it has perpetuated the faith by the 
mouths of maids and wives and mothers. It has been 
a golden thread running from age to age through the 
history of Christianity. And it seems to bear within 
itself the very principle of perpetuity. We can hardly 
imagine that the hopes and aspirations it engenders in 
one half of our kind, and justifies in the other, can 
ever be surrendered by either. 

But if this text, and others like it, simple, plain, 
and limited as they are, shall be expanded by a human 
process of so-called development — that is of fiction — 
and the blessed but humble mother of Jesus Christ be 
exaggerated into a divinity ; if the masculine Church 
of the apostles shall be moulded to the imaginations of 
female votaries ; if the men, to whom the power of 
preaching and teaching is given in it, shall surrender 
their prerogative of thought, and reasoning, and cri- 
ticism, to gain themselves a false and hollow reputation, 
by working upon female impulses and fancies — and of 
this there is danger elsewhere than at Eome ; — then the 
Church which builds on such foundation will lose as 
rapidly as it will gain ; if the women enter in at the 
one door, the men will go out at the other. 
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Note A. Page 37. 

It can hardly be necessary to enter into proofs or illustrations 
of the characteristic differences I have marked in the views 
and positions of the great leaders of Christian theology in the 
Becoud and third century. The mutual bearing and relation 
of the Bchoola of Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria, 
of TertiiUian and Origen, are well known and appreciated 
among the students of patristic literatiu-e. It is due, however, 
to M. de PresHcns^ to acknowledge that I have perhaps no- 
where seen them so well compared or contrasted as in his 
Hiatolre ilea Trois Premiers Siecles, of which I have made 
much use in putting my first two lectures into shape. 



Note B. Page 54. 

That Arianism was a real and powerful ally of Paganism 
in the controversies of the fourth century has been fully 
recognised by theologians. The similar tendency of the 
Pelagian doctrine has been put in a striking light by M. de 
Preasens^, while he admits that the theory with which St. 
Augustine confronted it had its roots in Paganism also. See 
a lecture, or SSaiice hlBioriqiie as he prefers to call it, pub- 
lished along with some others, by various authors, in a little 
volume to which is given the title of Le Chrietianisme a/w 
QuatHhne Si&cle {Gendve, 1858), p. 325 :— 

' Si nous considerons avant le christianisme et en dehors 
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du judaisme qui I'a prepare, les religions essay^es par rhuma- 
nite, nous reconnaitrons qu'elles se divisent en deux grandes 
categories : les religions de POrient et les religions de I'Occi- 
dent. Apr6s avoir debute les unes et les autres par un natu- 
ralisme grossier, a la fois voluptueux et cruel, elles se sont 
separ^es et distinguees profondement dans leur developpe- 
ment ulterieur. L'Orient a supprime I'element humain dans 
le probl^me religienx, tandis que I'Occident, la Gr^ce surtout, 
I'a releve outre mesure. Le contraste entre le brahmanisme 
et rhellenisme est frappant. D'un cote I'humanit^ est anean- 
tie, foulee au pied, pr^cipitee dans I'abime de la vie divine, 
aussi bien par I'ascetisme que par I'extase. La divinite seule 
a une vie a elle ; tons etres particuliers qui sont sortis de son 
sein doivent se hater d'y rentrer et d'y disparaitre. D'un 
autre cot6, au contraire, c'est la divinite qui s'evanouit, I'hu- 
manite est mise sur I'autel ; elle est adoree, encensee ; les 
artistes taillent le marbre pour representer son image, les 
pontes s'accordent leur lyre pour la chanter. C'est elle qu'on 
adore sur les autels d'Olympe, et le Dieu supreme de la 

Grr^ce est un heros divinise L'Orient a supprime 

I'homme ; I'Occident a supprime Dieu : il n'y a pas eu pene- 
tration des deux elements La grande originalite du 

christiauisme est precisement d'avoir retabli la relation nor- 
male entre I'humanite et la divinite. II est la religion de 
Vhomme-Dieu, et la personne meme de son fondateur est la 
solution effective du probl^me religieux. . . . Cette penetra- 
tion de I'element humain et de I'element divin qui nous frappe 
dans la personne du Christ, ne nous parait pas moins admirable 
dans toute I'economie de la doctrine chretienne. L'Evangile, 
qui est la religion de I'homme-Dieu, est aussi la religion de la 
grace et de la liberte. II les suppose sans cesse I'lme et 

I'autre ; il les affirme avec une egale autorite Notre 

meilleure joie n'est-elle pas de sentir que I'Evangile est d'ac- 
cord avec la conscience et qu'ainsi notre adhesion a im carac- 
tere moral qui la rend legitime ? II convenait que la reli- 
gion de I'homme-Dieu presentat cette harmonic entre le cceur 
humain et sa doctrine. Malheureusement la divine syn- 
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th^e reaJisee par elle e'est brisee ; t'exclusiviame oriental et 
resclusivisme occidental ont reparu. Je retrouve dans le 
p^lagianisme et I'aiiguatiuisme uu retonr des deiix grandes 

religions de I'ancien monde le p^lagianisme, c'est 

I'helleiiisme d'un autre cote raugustinisme, malgr^ 

toua ses grands cotes et malgre eon ^vidente superiority, 
n'a-t-il paa quelque pen subi Taacendant de la I 
orientale ? Augustin, n'a-t-il pas, sans le eavoir, 
quelques souvenirs de sea anciennes erreurs? La suppression 
totale de la liberte n'eat-elle pas un aneantissement de I'el^ 
ment humain ? Sa notion philosopliique du mal nous porait 
trfe-positivement orientale.' 

The contrast here presented between the great tendencies 
of thought iu the East and West is interesting and impressive. 
But it is well to bear in mind with Mr. Mozley, iu bis very 
careful and thoughtful review of the Augustinian doctrine of 
predestination, that the same two tendencies do, for the most 
part, actually coexist in the minds of moat of us, which it is 
the duty of every one to balance and harmonize. I would 
direct the reader's attention to the following passages : — 
Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, i. p. 29; — 
* The two ideas of the Divine Power and Freewill are, in 
short, two great tendencies of thought, inherent in our minds, 
which contradict each other, and can never be united or 
brought to a common goal ; and which, therefore, inasmuch 
as the essential condition of absolute truth is consistency with 
other truth, can never, in the present state of our faculties, 
become absolute truths, but must remain for ever contradic- 
tory tendencies of thought, going on side by aide till they are 
lost sight of and disappear in the haze of our conceptions, 
like two parallel straight lines which go on to infinity without 
meeting. While they are sufficiently clear, then, for all pur- 
poses of practical religion, (for we cannot doubt that they 
are truths so far as and in that mode in which we apprehend 
them,) these are truths upon which we cannot raise definite 
and absolute systems. All that we build upon either of them 
I . must partake of the imperfect nature of the premiss which 
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supports it, and be held under a reserve of consistency with 
a counter conclusion from the opposite truth.' 

ii. p. 48. * The sense or feeling, then, of Predestination is, 
as has been shown, both sanctioned and encouraged in the 
New Testament. But while this is plain, it is also obvious 
that this is only one side of the language of the New Testa- 
ment. There is another, according to which all Christians, 
whatever be their holiness, are represented and addressed as 
uncertain, and feeling themselves uncertain, of final salvation. 
They are exhorted to "work out their own salvation with fear 
and trembling ;" to " give diligence to make their calling and 
election sure;" and St. Paul himself, the gi*eat preacher of 
predestination, who, if any, had the right to feel himself 
ordained to eternal life, and who said that there **was laid up 
for him a crown of righteousness," also tells us of his careful 
self-discipline, "lest that by any means when he had preached 
to others, he himself should be a cast-away." Indeed, to any 
one who will fairly examine the nature of this feeling of 
destiny which we have been considering, and how far and in 
what mode it is entertained rationally, it will be evident that 
it is not by any means an absolute or literal certainty of 
mind. It is not like the perception of ?in intellectual txuth. 
It is only a strong impression, which, however genuine and 
rational, and, as we may say, authorized, issues, when we try 
to follow it, in obscurity, and vanishes in the haze which 
bounds our mental view, before the reason can overtake it 
Were any of those remarkable men who have had it asked 
about this feeling of theirs, they would confess it was in them 
no absolute perception, but an impression which was con- 
sistent with a counter feeling of doubt, and was accompanied 
by this latent and suppressed opposite in their case. 

* Whether regarded, then, as a doctrine or a feeling, pre- 
destination is not in Scripture an absolute but an indefinite 
truth. Scripture has, as a whole, no consistent scheme, and 
makes no positive assertion; it only declares, and bids its 
readers acknowledge, a mystery on this subject. It sets forth 
alike the Divine power and man's freewill, and teaches, in 
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that way in which alone it can be taught, the whole, and not 
a. part alone, of truth.' 

iii. p. 155. 'The characteristic of St. Augustine's doctrine 
[of Predestination], compared with the scriptural cue is, that 
it i3 a definite and absolute doctrine. Scripture, as a whole, 
as has been Baid, only informs iia of a mystery on the subject; 
that is to say, while it informs us that there is a truth on the 
subject, it makes no consistent statement of it, but asserts 
contrary truths, counterbalancing those passages which con- 
vey the predestinariaii doctrine by passages aa plain the other 
■way ; but St. Augustioe makes predestinarian statements and 
does not balance them by contrary ones, — rather he endea- 
vours to explain away those contrary statements of Scripture. 
Thus he evades the natural force of the test that " God would 
have all men to be savef)," by supposing that it only means 
that no man is saved except through the will of God, or that 
"all" means not all men, but some out of all classes and 
ranks of men 

'St. Augustine then takes that further step which Scripture 
avoids taking, and asserts a determinate doctrine of predesti- 
nation But there is no reason why Scripture phould 

not designedly limit itself, and stop short of expressing defi- 
nite truths ; though whether it does so or not is a question of 
fact. ... If Revelation as a whole does not speak explicitly, 
fievelation did not intend to do so ; and to impose a definite 
truth upon it when it designedly stops short of one, is as real 
an error of interpretation aa to deny a truth which it expresses.' 

iv. p. 326. ' Upon this abstract idea of the Divine Power 
as an unlimited Power, rose up the Augustiuian doctrine of 
Predestination and Grace ; while upon the abstract idea of 
Freewill, as an unlimited faculty, rose up the Pelagian theory. 
Had men perceived, indeed, more clearly and really than they 
have done, their ignorance as human creatures, and the rela- 
tion in which tiie human reason stands to the great truths 
involved in this question, they might have saved themselves 
the trouble of this controversy. They would have felt that 
i this question cannot be determined abwolutely one wiiy or the 
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other; that it lies between two great contradictory truths, 
neither of which can be set aside or made to give way to the 
other ; two opposing tendencies of thought, inherent in the 
human mind, which go on side by side, and are able to be 
held and maintained together although thus opposite to each 
other, because they are only incipient and not final and com- 
plete truths, — the great truths, I mean, of the Divine Power 
on the one side, and man's freewill, or his originality as an 
agent, on the other. And this is, in fact, the mode in which 
this question is settled by the practical common sense of 
mankind 

* The Pelagian and Augustinian systems are thus both in 
fault, as arising upon narrow, partial, and exclusive bases. 
But while both systems are at fault, they are at fault in very 
difierent degrees and manners ; and while the Augustinian is 
only guilty of excess in carrying out certain religious ideas, 
the Pelagian ofifends against the very first principles of reli- 
gion, and places itself outside of the great religious ideas and 
instincts of the human race 

* The predestinarian passes over the incomplete perception 
we have of our originality as agents, because his mind is pre- 
occupied with a rival truth. But this cannot in itself be 
called an ofience against piety ; rather it is occasioned by a 
well-intended though excessive regard to a great maxim of 
piety. He is unreasonably jealous for the Divine attribute, 
and afraid that any original power assigned to man will 
endanger the Divine. He thus allows the will of man no 
original part in good action ; he throws all goodness back 
upon the Deity, as the sole Source and Creator of it, forming 
and fashioning the human soul as the- potter moulds the clay. 
It may be said, indeed, that his doctrine, in attributing in- 
justice to the Deity, is inconsistent with piety ; but he does 
not attribute injustice to the Deity, but only a mode of acting 
which, as conceived and understood by us, is unjust, or which 
we cannot explain in consistency with justice. 

^Pelagianism, on the other hand, ofiends against the first 
principles of piety, and opposes the great religious instincts 
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I -anil ideas of mankind The doctrine of the Fall, 

doctrine of Grace, the doctrine of the Atonement, are 
I founded on the instincts of mankind These are 

■ •teligioiifl feelings and instincts heionging to human nature, 
■And which can never be eradicated so long as that nature 

■ T^mains itself. The Pelagian, then, in rejecting these doc- 
Jtrines, opposed himself to facta ; he separated himself from 
Itihat whole actual body of eentiraent, instinct, and feeling 
JtwLich constitutes the religious life of mankind, and placed 

■fcimself outside human nature The Pelagian, then, 

I or, to take the stronger instance, the Socinian, may appeal to 
lithe simplicity and plainness of his system — that it contains 

no obscure and incomplete, no discordant and irreconcilable 
ideas ; but if he does, he boasts of a religion which is self- 
convieted of falsehood and delusion, and is proved, on its 

own showing, to be a dream 

' In this state of the case the Church has made a wise and 
just distinction in its treatment of the respective errors of 
the Pelagian and the Predestinarian ; and while it has cast 
Felagianism out of its communion, as a system fundamentally 
opposed to Christian belief, it has tolerated Predestinarian ism, 
regarding it as a system which only carries some religious 
I'ideas to an excess, and does not err in principle, or ofTend 
ainst piety and morals.' 



Note C. Page 55. 

St. Augustine holds the highest place among the early 
■Christian teachers as the apostle of a pure and lofty morality. 
[ llis conception of the nature of God, and of the relations of 
man to Him, while they abound throughout his writings, 
are most strikingly shown in the Confessions, and in many 
parts of the de Civitale Dei, both of wliich works were com- 
posed after he had developed his views of grace in the con- 
troversy with Pelagius. It has been remarked as a curious 
paradox, that the same theologians who most restrain the 
notion of human liherty and exalt tliat of necessity, and who 
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would seem thereby logically to enfeeble the claims of duty 
and morality, are found in fact to be their most strenuous 
assertors. 

* II serait curieux,' observes M. B^musat {AbSlardy ii. 501), 
as quoted by M. Nourrisson {La Philosophie de S. AuguaHn^ 
ii. 380), ' de chercher pourquoi toutes les sectes, y compris 
la stoicienne, qui n'ont pas ete franches sur la question de la 
liberte, et qui, par la, semblaient afifaiblir la condition es- 
sentielle de toute morale, ont tendu cependant au rigorisme, 
tandis que I'opinion contraire a quelquefois verse dans le 
relachement. 

*La solution de ce probl^me,' continues M. Nourrisson, 
' qui se presente naturellement a I'esprit quand on examine 
les doctrines de saint Augustin, a ete, ce semble, indiquee 
en quelques mots par Montesquieu. 

' " Lorsque la religion etablit le dogme de la necessite deg 
actions humaines," ecrit Montesquieu, *^les peines des lois 
doivent etre plus sev^res et la police plus vigilante, pour que les 
hommes, qui sans cela s'abandonneraient a eux-mSmes, soient 
determines par ces motifs ; mais si la religion etablit le dogme 
de la liberte, c'est autre chose." {Esprit dea Lois^ liv. xxiv. 
ch. 14.) En effet, supprimez ou affaiblissez le libre arbitre, 
et il faut aux hommes une discipline approchante des lois qui 
regissent les corps. Toute la morale se r^duit alors a un 
etroit syst^me de mesures preventives. Car I'energie humaine 
ne se manifeste plus que comme une puissance brute qu'il 
est necessaire de contenir ou de diriger. De la, en grande 
partie, le rigorisme du calvinisme et du jansenisme lesquels, 
on n'en saurait douter, procMent, par certains cotes, de la 
doctrine augustinienne de la grace. 

^ Mais Augustin ne s'est pas toujours defie du libre arbitre 
jusqu'a le meconnaitre. Les yeux d'abord fixes sur la nature 
humaine, eclaire par la reflexion avant d'etre entraine par la 
polemique, il a constate avec une remarquable sfirete de 
sens que la plupart des philosophes n'ont erre en morale que 
parce qu'ils n'ont conpu de la nature humaine qu'une incom- 
plete idee. Ainsi, que tous les hommes desirent d'etre heureux. 
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que tons aspirent a un bien qui renferme tous les biens, c'est 
ce qui apparait avec une evidence irresistible. Ni les epi- 
curiena, ni lea atoiciens, ni les sages, ni le Tulg;aire n'ont 
i^ussi neanmoina eL determiner la nature du souverain bien, 
fiiute d'avoir entendu qu'il y a pour Thorame des biens 
in^gaus ; de grands biens, de petita biena et des biens moy- 
ens, qu'il est necessaire de subordonner entre ens. Or, Tame 
est le bien du corps, et I'arae qui n'est pas eon bien a elle- 
mSme, a son bien en Dieu. Effectivement, vouloir fitre 
lieureux, c'est aimer I'etre ; c'est Taimer daus sa plenitude ; 
tfest aimer la pais, et ceux-la m&me qui se donnent la mort 
afin de ae eoustraire aux tribulations de la vie, poursuivent, 
non pas le neant, mala la paix. Cependant I'etre et la paix sont 
uniquement en Dieu. Ailleurs qu'en Dieu, il n'y a que 
manque, inatabilite, vicissitude. Par consequent, en Dieu aeul 
Be rencoutre le souverain bien de I'bomme. Connaitre Dieu, 
Toilii la sagesae ; I'aimer, voila la veitu ; le poaseder, voili le 
bonheur. Et Augnstin celebre avec toutes les ras^nificences 
de son langage I'uuion de Tame k Dieu, derniSre fin de I'ame ; 
laquelle n'est pas absorption, maia accroiasement, nourriture 
et transformation de vie par la v^rit^ et par la beaute 

' D'uu autre cote, jamais apparemment I'ev^que d'Hippone 
De a'est montrS plus Eloquent ecrivain, ni observateur phis 
■agace, que dans la peinture des passions en general, mais 
.lurtout des passions qui nous eloignent de Dieu, et qu'il 
>d^igue sous la denomination generiqiie de concupiscence. 
'Car en quels termes chaatea et brulauts ne parle-t-il point de 
la concupisceuce de la chair ? Avec quelle finesse, mais avec 
qnel accent de m^lancolique repentir n'a-t-il pas decrit les 
mille impressions qui nous asategent comme par les portes 
de« sens, c'est-a-dire lea tentationa dii gofit, de I'odorat, de 
I'ouie, de lavue? Ou encore, quel moraliste a scrut^ plus 
avant les vanites que rect;Ie le d^air d'expe rim enter et de con- 
naitre, les raflSnementa caches et im percept ibles de I'orgueil ? 
II peut y avoir dans iea ouvrages de Platon et d'Ariatote plus 
de syst^me, et ici d'ailieura, coniine presque partuut, ces deux 
g^niea merveilleus ont, en phitosopbie, fraye la route a aaint 
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Augiistin. Mais les chapitares des Confessions sont incom- 

parables par remotion Platon et Aristote sont es- 

sentiellement des moralistes de la Gr^ce antique ; Augustin 
est un moraliste de I'humanit^' 

But, in fact, explain it how we may, the religion of grace 
and necessity is essentially a religion of morality. The reli- 
gion of free'will is essentially immoral. It is impossible not 
to subscribe to the account of the immoral tendencies of Pe- 
lagianism as given at length by Mr. Mozley {Augustinian 
Doctrines of Predestination, p. 104) : — 

' Eaised upon basi^ thus philosophically and religiously at 
fault, Pelagianism was first an artificial system, and next of 
a low moral tendency. 

* It wanted reality, and was artificial in assigning to man 
what was opposed to his consciousness, and to what he felt to 
be the truth about himself. The absolute power of man to 
act without sin, and be morally perfect, was evidently a 
fiction, based on an abstract idea, and not on the experienced 
faculty of freewill. And when he followed with a list of 
men who had actually been perfect moral beings, Abel, 
Enoch, Melchisedek and others, he simply trifled, and showed 
how fantastic, absurd, and unsubstantial his position was. 
Human nature is too seriously alive to the law of sin under 
which it at present acts, not to feel the mockery of such an 
assertion. 

* The system, again, had a low moral tendency. First, it 
dulled the sense of sin. Prior to and independent of action 
there exists a state of desire which the refined conscience 
mourns over ; but which is part of the existing nature as dis- 
tinguished from being the choice of man. Hence the true 
sense in which the saints have ever grieved, not only over 
their acts, but over their nature : for, however incompre- 
hensibly, they have felt something to be sinful within them 
which was yet coeval with them. But the Pelagian, not ad- 
mitting any sin but that of direct choice, would not see in 
concupiscence anything but a legitimate desire, which might 
be abused, but was in itself innocent. In disallowing the 
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mystery of evil, he thus impaired his perception of it; he 
only saw nature in that to which the acute conscience at- 
tached sin, and gave himself credit for a sound and practical 
standard of morals, as opposed to a morbid and too sensitive 
one. The doctrine of perfectibility encouraged the same 
tendency in the Bysteni, demaDding a lower moral standard 
for its verification. And the same narrowness of moral basis 
which dulled the sense of sin, depressed the standard of 
virtue. The Pelagian denied virtue as an inspiration and 
gift of God, confining bis idea of it entirely to human effort 
and direct choice. 

' Eut the former conception of the source of virtue was 
necessary to a high standard of virtue itself. If we are to 
rely on what general feeling and practical esperience say on 
this subject, virtue needs for its own support the religious 
rationale, i. e. the idea of itself as something imparted. 
There must be that image and representation of it in men's 
minds which presents it less aa a human work than as an 
impulse from above, possessing itself of the man he knows 
not how; a holy passion, and a spark kindled from the 
heavenly fire. It is this conception of it as an inspiration 
that has excited the sacred ambition of the human mind, 
which longs for a union with God, or a paiticipation of the 
Divine life, and sees in this inspiration this union. Virtue 
has thus risen from a social and civil to a sublime and in- 
trinsic standard, and presented itself as that which raised 
man above the world, and not simply moulded and trained 
him for it. 

' This conception has accordingly approved itself to the 
great poets of the world, who have in their ideal of man 
greatly leaned to the inspired kind of virtue. So congenial 
to the better instincts even of the unenlightened human 
mind is the Christian doctrine of grace, while disconnected 
with this ennobling conception, morality has sunk down to a 
political and secular level. Nor is there any justice surer 
than that by which the self-sufficient will is puDishe{{ by the 
exposure of its own feebleness, and rejected grace avenged in 
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a barren and impoverished form of virtue. Those schools 
that have seen in the doctrine of grace only an unsound 
enthusiasm, and have aimed at fortifying the ground of 
morals by releasing it from this connection, have not im- 
proved their moral standard, but greatly lowered and relaxed 
it. With a dulled sense of sin, a depressed state of virtue, 
Pelagianism thus tended to the moral tone of Socinianism, 
and the religion which denies the Incarnation. The asceticism 
of its first promulgators and disciples could not neutralize 
the tendencies of a system opposed to mystery and to grace, 
and therefore hostile at once to the moral standard of Chris- 
tianity. 

* The triumphant overthrow of such a school was the service 
which S. Augustine performed to the Church, and for which, 
under Grod, we still owe him gratitude. 

* With all the excess to which he pushed the truth which he 
defended, he defended a vital truth, without which Christianity 
must have sunk to an inferior religion, against a strong and 
formidable attack. He sustained that idea of virtue as an 
inspiration to which the lofty thought of even heathen times 
ever clung, which the Gospel formally expressed in the doc- 
trine of grace, and which is necessary to uphold the attributes 
of Grod and the moral standard of man.' 

Compare M. de Pressense's statement of the philosophical 
and moral defects of the same system, and the eloquent 
apology for Augustinianism which he deduces from it {Le 
Ckristianisnie au Quatri^me Si^clCy p. 321): — 

* II est evident que le pelagianisme n'admet pas serieuse- 
ment la redemption ; Jesus-Christ est un module et non un 
sauveur; il n'est pas m6me necessaire comme modMe, puisque 
la saintete parfaite a ete realisee avant son apparition sur 
la terre. Au lieu d'etre la pierre de Tangle de I'edifice reli- 
gieux, il n'est plus que son couronnement ; mais quelque 
admirable que soit ce couronnement, I'edifice ne s'en ecroule 
pas moins, parce qu'il n'a plus sa base. Oter la redemption 
de la dogmatiaue chretienne et vous n'avez plus qu'une 
philosophic ; I'Evangile a perdu toute eflScace et tout« origi- 
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Balit^, et il ne vant plus la peine de parler de ce qui en reste. 
Au contraire, la redemption occnpe nne place centrale dans 
le systtloie d'Aiignstin ; la chute y conserve sa gravite et la 
redemption sa grandeur. Le temple a son aiitel et le Christ- 
Dieu re^oit I'adoration qui lui appartient. Qu'on ne s'y 
trompe pas ; le pel^ianisme renveree tout, aussi bien la 
morale que le dogme. A vrai dire, la morale et le dogme 
Bont etroitement aolidaires. Le premier principe de tout« 
morale B^rieuse c'est I'imitation de Dieu. Le bien est ce qui 
est conforme a Dieu. Par consequent, plus I'idee de Dieu 
est grande, plus I'ideal moral est pur et eleve ; plus elJe 
s'abaisse et se retrecit, plus il diminue et s'alt^re. La morale 
est done compromise par ramoindrif*sement du dogme, car 
le dogme est en definitive I'idee de Dieu, telle qu'elle resaort 
de la revelation, Le Dieu qui s'est d^voile a la croix dans 
un myet^re insondable de douleur et d'amour, eUve seul 
I'ideal moral a la hauteur de la saintete, inseparable etle- 
mSme de la charite et du devouement. Voila pourquoi toute 
doctrine qui fait disparaitre ce grand myst^re abaisise mis^- 
rablement la morale. Voila pourquoi le peiagianisme anbsti- 
tue a la saintete I'honnetete mondaine. On ne nie pas la 
redemption sans nier en raeme temps la vraie charite, celle 
qui ae donne et s'immole pour le Dieu et pour I'humanit^ 
rachet^e par son sang. 

' On noua objectera peut-§tre qu'au point de vue moral 
I'anguatinisme a des consequences bien graves, et qu'il porte 
atteinte a la responsabilite de la creature libre. Nous en 
convenons; mais nous affirmons que le sentiment qui a in- 
apire I'augustinisme, mSme dans ses plus fatalea erreurs, etait 
profondement religieux : ce sentiment, c'etait le besoin ar- 
dent de donner toute gloire a Dieu, de prostemer, de courber 

devant lui dans la poudre la creature coupable 

' L'bistoire d'ailleurs apporte son puissant temoignage & 
I'augustiniaine. Partout oil il a predomiue, le niveau de la 
vie religieuse et morale s'est eleve ; partout ou le peiagian- 
iame a triomphe, ce niveau s'est abaisse. Cela est vmi dans 
[ I'enceinte menie du catholicisme : lea partisans d'une morale 
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relach^e ^taient des p^lagiens ; les j&uites fustig^s par Pascal 
appartenaient a cette triste ecole. Pascal lui-meme, St. Cyran, 
Arnaud, Lemaitre de Sacy, et la m^re Angelique professaient 
Taugustinisme le plus strict. Qui oserait dire que dans nos 
propres eglises I'augustinisme, rendu plus consequent et plus 
implacable encore, ait tourne au detriment de la piete ? Si 
on le disait, les pierres memos crieraient; c'est I'augustin- 
isme renouvele et aggrav^ par Calvin qui a trempe ces nobles 
et chevaleresques caract^res de la reforme franpaise ; c'est lui 
qui a inspire des milliers de martyrs.' .... 

Note D. Page 62. 

The anecdote referred to may be worth relating in the 
quaint language of the chronicle of Gregory of Tours (Hist, 
iv. 21):— 

' Eex vero Chlotocharius, anno quinquagesimo primo reg- 
ni sui, cum multis muneribus limina beati Martini expe- 
tiit, et adveniens Turonis ad sepulchrum antedicti anti- 
stitis cunctas actiones qiias fortasse negligent^r egerat repli- 
cans, et orans cum grandi gemitu, ut pro suis culpis beatus 
confessor Domini misericordiam exoraret, et ea quae irra- 
tionabiliter commiserat suo obtentu dilueret. . . . Exin 
egressus dum in Cotia sylva venationem exerceret, a febre 
corripitur, et exinde compendium villam rediit ; in qua cum 
graviter vexaretur a febre aiebat : Wa ! quid putatis, qualis 
est ille rex ccelestis, qui sic t>am magnos reges interficit ? In 
hoc enim tsedio positus spiritum exhalavit.' 

Note E. Page 69. 

The mutual approximation of the Christians and the Pagans 
in the fourth and fifth century forms a curious chapter in 
history, and deserves to be more accurately examined than 
has yet been done. It appears partly in the inveterate 
lingering of Pagan usages and superstitious feelings among 
the nominally converted ; partly in the social tolerance of 
differences of opinion on subjects which in other ages of the 
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Church have generally placed an insurmounfable barrier 
between man and man; partly again in tiie assumption on 
either side of much of the theological phraseology whieh ia 
properly distinctive of the two religions, and very strikingly 
in Bome instances in the dropping by the Christiana of all 
outward regard even to their most distinctive doctrines. 
Beugnot {Histoire de la Destruction du Paganiame en Occi- 
dent, tome ii. p. 92 seqq.) enters into details on the first of 
these heads. I transcribe some pass^es from Chateaubriand 
{Etudes Historiquea sur la Chide de I'Empire Romain, 3" 
partie), which suffice to give a sketch of the others :— 

' Volusien, homme d'une famille puissante k Carth^e, 
avoit raande ^ saint Augustin qu'un de ses amis mauifestoit 
le ddsii de trouver un chretien capable de resoudre oertaines 
difficultes relatives au nouveau culte. Saint Augustin, dans 
une reponse affable et polie, lui envoie une sorte d'abrege de 
la Cite de Dieu. 

' Le meme P^re entretient une correspondance avec la 
population paienne de Madaure. " R^veillez-vous, peuples de 
Madaure, mes parents, mes fr^res I . , . . Un eveque, un 
eontroversiste ardeut, saint Augustin, appelle des idolatres 
ses parents, ses frh'es." .... 

' Quelquea anuees auparavant, il avoit eu un commerce de 
lettres avec Maxime, grainraairien dans cette mSme ville 
de Madame: Masime I'avoit prie de laisser a cote son Elo- 
quence et les subtiles ai^uments de Chryaippe, pour lui dire 
quel Etoit le Dieu des Chretiens. " Et a present, homme 
eicellent, qui as abandonne ma commnnion, cette lettre 
sera jetfe au fen on d^truite d'une autre mani^re." " S'il en 
est ainai, un peu de papier perira, mais non ma doctrine 
.... puisseut les Dieux te conserver ! les Dieux, par qui 
les peuples de la terre adorent en mille mani^res differentea, 
dana un harmouieux discord, le P^re commun de ces dieujE 
et des homraea I " Voici le paien qui appelle il son tour lea 
benedictions du ciel sur la tSte d'un chretien. 

' Longinien ecrit ces mots a saint Augustin ; " Seigneur et 
honor^ p^re, quant au Christ en qui tu crois, et TEaprit de 
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Dieu par qui tu esp^res aller dans le seiu du vrai, du sou- 
verain, du bienheureux auteur de toutes choses, je n'ose ni 
ne puis exprimer ce que je pense : il est diflScile k un homme 
de definir ce qu'il ne comprend pas; mais tu es digne du 
respect que je porte a tes vertus." Saint Augustin repond: 
" J'aime ta circonspection a ne rien nier, k ne rien affirmer 
touchant le Christ ; c'est une louable reserve dans un paien." 

* Mais avant ces lettres d'Augustin, on trouve peut-Stre un 
monument encore plus extraordinaire de la tolerance reli- 
gieuse entre les esprits superieurs: ce sont les lettres de 
saint Basile a Libanius, et de Libanius a saint Basile. Le 
sophiste paien avoit ete le maitre du docteur chretien a Con- 
stantinople. 

* " Quand vous futes retourne dans votre pays," ^crit Li- 
banius a Basile, "je me disois: Que fait maintenant Basile? 
plaide-t-il au barreau ? enseigne-t-il I'eloquence ? J'ai appris 
que vous aviez suivi une meilleure voie, que vous ne vous 
etiez occupe qu'a plaire a Dieu; et j'ai envie votre bonheur." 
{Epist. 336.) 

* Basile envoie des jeunes Cappadociens a I'ecole de Li- 
banius, sans crainte de les infecter du venin de I'idolatrie. 
'* II suffira," lui mande-t-il, " qu'avant I'age de I'experience 
ces jeunes gens soient comptes parmi vos disciples." {Epist 
337.) " Basile est mon ami," s'ecrie Libanius dans une autre 
lettre, "Basile est mon vainqueur, et j'en suis ravi de joie." 
{Epist 338.) " Je tiens votre harangue," dit Basile, "je Vsi. 
admiree. Muses I Ath^nesI que de choses vous ensei- 
gnez a vos el^ves !" {Epist 353.) 

' Est-ce bien I'ennemi de Julien, I'ami de Grregoire de 
Nazianze, le fondateur de la vie cenobitique ? est-ce bien I'ar- 
dent sectateur de Julien, le violent adversaire des moines, 
I'orateur qui defendoit les temples ? Sont-ce bien ces deux 
hommes qui ont ensemble un pareil commerce de lettres ? 

* Synesius, de la colonic lacedemonienne fondee en Afrique 
dans la Cyr^naique, descendoit d'Eurysth^ne, premier roi de 
Sparte de la race dorique : il etoit philosophe ; comme saint 
Augustin, dans sa jeunesse, il partageoit ses jours entre la 
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lecture et la chasse. Le peuple de Ptolemaide, en Libye, le 
demaude pour ^vfi que. Syn^sius declare qu'il ne ae reeon- 
nait poiut la pui-ete de mceiirs n^eessaire a un si saint etat ; 
que Diiiu !ui a donne une femme ; qu'il ne veut la quitter, ni 
a'approcher d'elle furtivement corame uii adultere; qu'il 
souhaite avoir un grand nombre d'enfants beaux et vertueux. 
II ajoutoit : " Je ne croirai jamais que Tame soit creee apr^a 
le corps ; je ne dirai jamais que le monde doit perir en tout 
ou en partie; la resurrection [of the body] me paroit une 
chose fort mysterieiise, et je ne me rends point aus opinions 
du vulgaire." {Synes., JUpist. 57, 105.) On lui laissa Ea 
femme et sea opinions, et on le fit eveqiie. Quand 11 fut 
ordonne, il ne put, pendant aept moia, se resoudre a vivre au 
milieu de son tronpeau: il pensoit que sa charge ^toit incom- 
patible avec sa philosophie ; il vonloit a'expatrier et passer 
en Gr^ce. (^E'piet. 95.) On lui laiasa aa philosophie, et il reata 
h. Ptoleratude. 

' Synesius avoit ete disciple d'Hypatia, a Alesandrie. Les 
lettres qu'il lui 6crit aont ainai souscrites : " Au philosophe. 
Au philosophe Hypatia." Dana iiue de see lettres (et il ^toit 
alors evSque), il I'appelle sa ra^re, sa sceur, sa maitresse. II 
lui trouve une 4iie tr6s-divine. (Epist, 10.) II felicite Her- 
ciilien de lui avoir fait connoitre cette femme extraordinaire, 
qui revile les mysteres de la vraie philosophie. {Epist. 
136.) 

'II n'est pas jusqu'aux poet«s dana les deux cultes qui ne 
g^missent de ne pouvoir chanter aux menies fontaines et but 
la m^me moutagne. Ausoue, de la religion d'Hom^re, ecrit & 
Pauline, de la religion du Christ : " Muses, divinite* de la 
Grtee, entendez cette pri^re, rendez un poete aux Muses du 
Latium I " Le poijte de ta croix repond : " Pourqnoi rappellea- 
tu en ma favour les Muses que j'ai repudi^es ? Un plus grand 
Dieu subjugue mon 4me." ' . . . . 

£Amp6re, however (Hist. LUt&raire de. la France, i. 249;, 
proves Ausonius to have been a Christian, from tJie lines 
* Sancta salutifer^ redeunt jam tempora PaschEe,' &c. And 
IQCh is the more common opinion. See BUhr, Gtach. ilci' 
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Rom. Literatur, i. 475. But if so, the prevalence of Pagan 
forms of thought and diction is the more remarkable. Ampere 
thus qualifies him : ' Ausone, chretien de fait, est pai'en d'ima- 
gination et sceptique par habitude.' Heyne's remarks on the 
subject are to the purpose {Opusc. Academ. vL 33): *Mirar 
beris forte in ista temporum orthodoxiae severitate, propter 
ethnica ilia eflfata et alia haereticis propiora non adductum 
eum esse in malignas calumniationes ; at enim duo sunt quae 
in scriptoribus istarum aetatum observare licet: prime eos, 
qui a patriis religionibus ad Christiana sacra transierant, 
plerumque'summis tantum labiis doctrinas recens receptas de- 
libasse ; secundo, non valde qusesitum esse de notitiis, quas 
quisque sibi parasset, placitorum Christianorum, dummodo 
in nullam qusestionem impingeret, quae in ilia aetate pro- 
scripta erat tanquam haeresis.'] 

* Le temps, comme vous le voyez, avoit use la violence des 
partis : les hommes superieurs, le moment de Taction pass^, 
ne tardent pas a s'entendre ; il est entre ces hommes une paix 
naturelle qu'on pourrait appeler la paix des talents .... 
aussi vers la fin du quatri^me si^cle, et dans les deux si^cles 
suivants, la tendance que les philosophes des deux religions 
ont k se rapprocher est visible ; la haine a disparu, il ne reste 
que les regrets 

^ Dans cette agonie d'une society prfite k passer, I'assimila- 
tion de langage, d'idees et de moeurs, etoit presque complete 
entre les hommes superieurs des deux religions : mSmes 
principes de morales, mSmes expressions de salut^ de grace 
divine, memes invocations au Dieu unique, etemel, au Dieu 
Sauveur. Quand on lit Synesius et Marinus, Fulgence et 
Damascius, et les autres ecrivains religieux et moraux de 
cette epoque, on auroit peine a determiner la croyance a 
laquelle ils appartenoient, si les uns ne s'appuyoient de I'au- 
torite homerique, les autres de I'autorite biblique. 

*Boece dans I'Occident, Simplicius dans I'Orient, termi- 
n^rent cette serie de beaux genies qui s'etoient places entre 
le ciel et la terre : ils virent entrer la solitude dans les ecoles 
ou le christianisme avoit ete nourri, et dont il chasse I'audi- 
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' toire ; ils fenn^rent avec honneiir les portea du Lycee et de 
I'academie des sa^es. . . . Boece, chretieu et persecute, 4toit 
un philoaophe ; Simpliciua, philosophe et heureux, avoit le 
caract^re d'un chretien.' 

While such was the mutual approximation of the educated 
classes among the Christiana and the Pagans, resulting in 
apparent indifference to the essential characteristics of either 
creed, the mass of professing believers were found to relapse 
into the grossest Buperstitions and practices of the heathen. 
In the fifth century, Leo, bishop of Rome, deplores the deep 
corruption of Christian society, and adjures his flock not to 
fall back iuto heathenism. The old enemy, he declares, is 
again stealing in as an angel of light, and is seeking to 
ensnare the believers. He describes his manifold forms of 
temptation, and warns the faithful against the instruments 
he employs. Such are they who promise 'remedia legritudi- 
num, indicia futurorimi, placationes dremonum et depulsionea 
umbratum,' who pretend that all the relations of human life 
depend on the influence of the stars, and exalt Fate above 
the will of God and of man. Such men promise to avert 
every kind of evil. The old heathen cultus, particularly 

I that of the Sun (Sol invictua), had formally entwined itself 
l^th the Christian worship of God. Many Christians, before 
iVmtering the basilica of S. Peter, were wont to mount the 
^platform, in order to make their obeisance to the rising 
luminary. Here was an instance of the way in which the 
*flpirit of Pitganism" had found means of insinuating itaelf 
into the very heart of Christianity. Leo could say, with no 
great exaggeration, in looking at the moral position of the 
Roman Christians : ' quod temporibus nostris auctore dial>olo 

• sc vitiata sunt omnia, ut fere nihil sit quod absque idololatria 
transigatur.' The weddings of the Christians could not be 
diBtinguiahed from those of the Pagans. Everything was 
determined by auguries and auspices ; the wild orgies of the 
Bacchanalians, with all their obscene songs and revelry were 
not wanting. Leo, Seitno vii., from Krafft, Anfange iler 
Christl, Kirche, &c., p, 48. See also the work de Caslihite, 
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which is perhaps wrongly attributed to Leo. See further 
Beugnot, Destruction du PcLganisme, ii. 215. * Saint Pierre 
Chrysologue, qui fut 4veque de Ravenne en Tannee 430, 
s'el^ve dans son cent cinquante-cinqui^me sermon centre I'ha- 
bitude des Chretiens de prendre part aux fetes paiennes qui 
marquaient le retour des calendes de Janvier. II conpoit bien 
que I'adult^re adore Venus, que I'homme cruel honore Mars ; 
mais il ne pent se rendre compte de la faiblesse de ces pre- 
tendus chretiens qui ne peuvent resister au charme des fetes 
paiennes. Ces pervers adorateurs du Christ repondaient: 
" Non sunt haec sacrilegiorum studia, vota sunt haec jocorum, 
novitatis Isetitia, non vetustatis error." lis n'apercevaient pas 
les liens qui attachaient leurs idees et leurs moeurs au pa- 
ganisme, et qu'ils etaient chretiens seulement par le nom : 
"Nemo cum serpente securus ludit; quis de impietate ludit? 
de sacrilegio quis jocatur ? " repondait le prudent eveque de 
Eavenne.' 

Compare among various writers of the fifth century, Salvian 
(circ. 440) de Oubern. Dei, viii. p. 165. *Quis non eorum 
qui Christiani appellabantur, Coelestem illam [i. e. Astarte] aut 
post Christum adoravit, aut quod pejus est multo, ante quam 
Christum ? Quis non daemoniacorum sacrificiorum nidore 
plenus, divinsB domiis limen intfoiit, et cum foetore ipsorum 
dseraonum Christi altare conscendit ? Ecce quae Afrorum, et 
maxime nobilissimorum, fides, quaB religio, quae Christianitas 
fait ! At, inquis, non omnes ista faciebant, sed potentissimi 
quique ac sublimissimi. Adquiescamus hoc ita esse.' 

But, if these be mere declamatory assertions, a curious fact, 
indicating even more strongly this approximation of senti- 
ment between the Christians and the Pagans, is recorded by 
the historian Zosimus. {Hist, v. 41.) See the account as 
given by Beugnot {Destruction du Paganisme, ii. 55) : — 

' Pendant que les Eomains attendaient avec anxiete le sort 
qui leur etait reserve [Alaric besieging Eome, a.d. 408], des 
gens venus de I'Etrurie penetrerent dans la ville. Ces etran- 
gers etaient sans doute des augures chasses de leur demeure 
par I'armee des Goths. lis raconterent qu'ils avaient sauve 
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la petite ville de Neveia (Narni) en conaiih.iiit les dieux selon 
lee anciens rites, que par ce moyen la foudre etait tombee siir 
les barbares et les avait dispersea : ils offraient d'en faire 
autant i Rome. Le prefet de la ville, Pompeianus, cause avec 
eux, et interroge les livres pontificaux pour cormaitre la 
conduits qu'il devait tenir eu cette grave circonatance. 
Qiioiqiie lea Romains peDsassent qu'il fallait conformer a 
I'avis donn^ par cea livree sacres, Pompdanus en refera a 
I'eveque Innocent I". Celui-ci, preferant le salut de la ville 
au triompLe de sea propres opinions, autorisa lea Toscans a 
faire, mais en secret, tout ce qu'ils jugeraient convenable. 
lis repondireut que le seul moyen d'obtenir quelque secoura 
du ciei etait de sacrifier publiquement et d'une mani^re con- 
forme a tous les anciens usages, qu'il falLiit que le senat 
montat solennelleraent au capitole, et que les sacvificea euasent 
lieu Roit dans cet eadroit, soit dans un forum de la ville. 
Aucun s^nateur n'osant assiater a ces ceremonies, les Toecaiu 
furent congediea.' 

Such is the account of the Pagan historian Zosimua; and 
allows that the impiety was not actually accomplished. 
the Christian, admits only {Hist. Eccl. ix. 6) that 
the sacriBces were demanded by some Pagans among the 
senators : avayKoiov OokeI toIs 'Bi)0\.T)vl^Qvai T^t {yir/Kk^Tov Bveiv 
hi Tp Kairna)\l^ xal tow dXXoia vaoif, and refrains from 
asserting that the bishop proposed to sanction them. Al- 
though in this respect the Christian writer variea materially 
from the Pagan, he goes beyond hira in declaring that tlie 
nacrihces were actually performed, which would prove at least 
the connivance of the Christian authorities. 



Nora F. Page 74. 

Ecclesiastical historians and essayists have collected the 
numerous authorities which indicate the fatal corruption of 
the Christian community from the tiiird century downwards. 
I quote) in illustration, some passages from the conclusion 

of Schmidt's Essai Hietor!que sur Ui Soclttii Civili- ilavn le 
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Monde Romain^ et sa Transformation par le Chriatianisme 
(Strasbourg, 1853) :— 

^ A cote de Taction du christianisme sur la societe paienne, 
il y a eu reaction du paganisme sur la vie des Chretiens; 
cette reaction a commence de bonne heure ; elle s'est mani- 
fest^e encore, et d'une mani^re plus generale qu'auparavant, 
apr^ le triomphe exterieur et politique de I'Eglise 

^ Aussi longtemps qu'elle est persecutee elle se garde du 
contact funeste avec les moeurs paiennes ; elle sent plus vive- 
ment la necessite de se distinguer du monde, elle resserre le 
lien spirituel entre ses membres, et au milieu des epreuves 
sa foi est plus ardente et sa vie plus pure. Mais deja, dans 
les intervalles de repos entre les persecutions, cette vie se 
relache ; la tolerance tacite dont les Chretiens jouissent sous 
quelques empereurs devient la cause d'un refroidissement de 
la piete primitive et du premier amour, et les Peres, afBiges 
de ces retours, rappellent frequemment a I'Eglise que c'est 
pour la chatier que Dieu permet des persecutions nouvelles.* 

Plus tard, et principalement sous Theodose, quand 

le paganisme est ofBciellement supprime, et que I'Empire 
jouit de quelques annees de paix, la plupart des families 
riches et considerables finissent par accepter le christianisme ; 
mais elles apportent dans I'Eglise les habitudes et I'esprit 
paiens auxquels on renonpait plus difficilement qu'aux cere- 
monies et aux fables Chrysostome pent en appeler 

au temoignage des paiens eux-memes, pour constater qu'au 
temps des epreuves, les. Chretiens, moins nombreux, avaient 
eu des vertus plus pures.^ Les plaintes. des P^res sont 
unanimes a cet egard ; en admettant meme que, dans leur 
sainte austerite, il leur arrive d'exagerer le mal, on ne peut 

refuser de reconnaitre combien il a ete reel et grand 

L'amour desordonne des richesses et du luxe est im des pre- 
miers a reparaitre ; sous les empereurs Chretiens il trouve des 
sources nouvelles dans la prescription legale du paganisme ; 

' Cjpr. Be LapsiSf p. 182, seq. ; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1. viii. c. 1 ; Origen, Horn, 
25 in Num, § 4 ; Horn, in Jos. § 1. 
2 Horn. 24 in Act. § 3 ; Ho)n. 26 in 2 Car. § 4; Horn. 29 in Act. § 3. 
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beaucoup de seigneurs puissants s'enrichent des depouillea 
des temples,' tandia que d'autres continuent de prelever un 
impot BUT les Banctuairea, dont ils permettent I'usage clan- 

■ destia aux colons de leurs proprietes.' .... 

I ' L'effet iiaturel de ce retour de ramour des richeeses a 6t6 

Ktm grand refroidissement de ramour des chretiens entre eux. 

' . . . . Se rattachaot au monde, les chretienB se d^tachSrent 
du oiel et oubliSrent les pr^ceptes de Jesus-Christ ; ... on 
vit reparaitre lea jalousies, les rivalites, les haines, et plus 
de cent ana apr^ qu'Eus^be en constate ce retour, Salvien 
dut s'en plaindre de nouveau, en faisant avec triatesse la 
comparaison de la vie des Chretiens avec celle des bai'barea 
qui envahissaient I'Empire.' . . . . Le gout pour lea spec- 
taclea de toute esp^ce, pour le theatre, la danae, les comhats 
au cirque, mal eteint chez beaucoup de paiens convertis, 
survit avec son ancienne violence a la suppression du pagan- 
isme. Au quatri^me si&le, les Chretiens courent aux jeux, 
plus nombreux, dit Augustin, que les paiens et lea juifa ; * ils 
y cherchent un delassement, et n'y tronvent que des lefona 
de corruption, de luxure ou de cruaute ; il en eat qui se 
croient des plus fermes, et qui, a la vue du sang qui rougit 
I'ar^ne, sentit se reveiller en eux les passions eudormies, et 
Buccombent a de triatea rechutes.' lis rempliasent les am- 
phitheatres aux fetes les plua aolennelles de I'Eglise, le jour 

I' de Paques, aux heures mSmea des aesemblees du culte 

■ |>8 dangers publics, la dissolution de I'Empire, I'approche 
V4es nations germanique?, ne mettent paa meme un frein a ce 

^re ; apr^ la prise de Rome par lea barbares, les Romains, 

nfugies & Carthage, au lieu de s'affliger de la chute de leur 

"e itemelle, se mfilent avec ardeur i la foule frivole qui ee 

■jtresse aux theatres.^ .... Quand les Chretiens, reveilles de 

lleur insouciance par le bruit de I'Empire qui e'^croule, de- 
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mandent avec anxiete pourquoi Dieu les abandonne, les P^res 
leur repondent qii'ils ne soufiFrent que des maux merites par 
leiirs vices. ^ .... L'auteur qui s'exprime de la sorte, 
Salvien, porte ses regards plus loin ; il comprend qu'il faut 
un element nouveau pour rajeunir la societe vieillie ; c'est 
dans les invasions des barbares qu'il entrevoit un moyen 
supreme employe par la sagesse de Dieu pour retremper les 
forces defaillantes du monde remain ; le paganisme avait 
entraine I'humanite dans une corruption profonde, les 
esprits etaient amollis, les courages enerves, les caract^res 
brises ; le christianisme n'etait vivant que dans des ames in- 
dividuelles, tout en ayant transforme les relations sociales, 
mais il ne regnait pas encore en maitre inconteste, les moeurs 
des masses lui resistaient encore. II fallut meler a une race 
de venue impuissante une race plus jeune, pour sauver ce que 
la civilisation antique avait de durable et grand.'. .... 

The rapid corruption of Christian belief and opinion, which 
seems to have been thus closely connected with the widely 
extended resumption of pagan usages and opinions, may be 
further traced to the prevalence of Pelagian notions, which 
though denounced from time to time by bishops and councils, 
became, as they have ever remained, practically dominant in 
the minds of the mass of mankind. See D'Aubigne, Hia^ 
toire de la Reformation du Seizieme Si^le^ 1. i. § 2 : — 

^ Pelage pretendit que la nature humaine n'est point dechue, 
qu'il n'y a point de corruption hereditaire, et qu'ayant repu 
le pouvoir de faire le bien, I'homme n'a qu'a le vouloir pour 
I'accomplir. Si le bien consiste en quelques actions exteri- 
eures. Pelage a raison. Mais si Ton regarde aux principes 
d'ou ces actes exterieurs proviennent, alors on retrouve par- 
tout dans I'homme I'egoisme, I'oubli de Dieu, la souillure, 
I'impuissance. La doctrine pelagienne, repoussee de I'Eglise 
par Augustin, quand elle s'etait avancee sous voile, se repre- 
senta bientot deguisee, comme semi-pelagianisme et sous le 
masque de formules augustiniennes. L'erreur se repandit 
avec une rapidite etonnante dans la chretiente. Le danger 

• Salvian, De Gvh. Dei, 1. iv. c. 12. 
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do ce syet^me ae nianifesta snrtoiit, de ce que, mettant le bien 
au-dehors et non aii-dedaiiB, il fit attacher un grand prix a 
des ceuvres exterieures, a des observancea legales, a dea actea 
de penitence. Phis on faiaait de cea pratiques, plus on ^tait 
aaint ; uvea elles on gagnait le del, et bientot on crnt qu'il 
existait dee hommes (idee tr^s-etonnaute assurement) qui 
allaient en saintete au-deU du n^cessaire. 

' Le pelagian isme, en mSme tempa qu'il corrompit la doc- 
trine, fortifie la hierarchie ; de la m&me main dont il abaLssa 
la gracB) il eteva I'Eglise : car la gi^ace c'est Bieu, et I'Egliae 
c'est rhomme. 

* Ptua noua reconnaitrona que tout le monde eat coupable 
deyant Dieu, plus ausai noua noua attacherons uniquement H 
Jeaua-Christ^ comme k la aeiile source de la grace. Comment 
pourriona-noua alors placer I'Egliae sur le merae rang que 
liii, puisqu'elle n'eat qu'une aociete d'hommea pecheurs, dont 
il eat aeul la justice ? Mais d^a que nous attribuons k 
rhomme une aaintete propre, un merite peraonnei, tout 
change, Les eccl^aiaatiques, les moines, sont consideres comme 
lea moyens les plus naturels de recevoir lea gracea de Dieu. 
Ce fut ce qui arriva aprfe Pelage. Le salut, ote des mains 
de Dieu, tomba dans la main dea pretres. Ceux-ci se mireat 
K la place dii Seigneur; et les amea avidea de pardon ne 
durent plus regarder vera le ciel, maia vera I'Eglise, et surtout 
vers son pretendu chef. Le pontife de Rome fut en place de 
Dieu aux esprits aveuglee.' .... 



• Note G. Page 89. 

: Dr. Wbateley, in a volume entitled Lectures and Reviews, 
iaa uttered peremptorily a very grave and important dictum : 
' All experience provea that men left in the lowest, or any- 
thing approaching to the lowest degree of barbarism in which 
they can possibly aubsisit at all, never did and never can raise 
themselvea imaidedly into a higher condition.' At the pre- 
sent day, when the presumed discovery of the vast antiquity 
^_-of man seems to lead at first sight to the conclusion that bis 
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from the lowest barbarism to his present partial civilization, it 
would be well that this subject should be more fully developed, 
and that eflforts should be made to point out clearly the dis- 
tinction between the moral and material culture of man. It 
will be admitted that two tribes may be very much on a par 
with one another in their notions of material comfort, their 
use of implements, and power over the forces of nature 
around them, and at the same time may widely differ in their 
appreciation of moral ideas. It may appear that moral 
culture is almost altogether independent of material pro- 
gress. Upon this wide and difficult subject I am not about 
to enter. I only wish to point out how from the earliest 
period at which we can trace the moral ideas of the German 
nations, a period when their material culture was almost as 
low as any we read of in history, they were imbued with the 
very same principles on which the moral civilization of the 
great Caucasian nations has generally been founded. Among 
French writers there has been a somewhat perverse anxiety to 
depress the character of their Teutonic neighbours, and relieve 
themselves from the imputation of owing any portion of their 
civilization to the nations east of the Khine. This feeling 
has appeared in many ways, among various classes of writers. 
Among others, M. Gruizot has produced in his History of Civi- 
lization in France (lect. vii.) an elaborate argument to show 
that the Teutonic tribes of Caesar and Tacitus were in every 
respect the exact counterpart of the Eed American Indians, 
not only in their material resources, in which the parallel 
may be tolerably correct, but in their religious, political, and 
social ideas. The Germans, on the other hand, have taken up 
the defence of their countrymen, and impartial students such 
as Mr. Greenwood among ourselves, and M. Ozanam, though 
himself a Frenchman, and not an imprejudiced one, have 
declared themselves convinced of the soundness of their rea- 
sonings. 

The examination which this last writer has given to the 
subject in his Etudes Oermaniques {Lea Oermains avant le 
Christianismey chap, iii.) may be considered to bear with some 
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force upon the question. I refer the reader to extracts from 
Lis chapter on the laws of the Germana, which give, however, 
a very incomplete view of the argument : — 

' Ce combat de I'autorite et de la liberte fait tout I'interSt 
du spectacle que nous donnent les loia des Germains. Rien 
u'e8t plus path4tique, assurement, qu'une lutte d'o& depend la 
creation d'un grand peuple ; rien n'est en mSme temps plus 
inatructif. Les alternations dont nous serous t^moiofl nous 
feront comprendre lea contradictions des historiens. Nous 
verrona enfin, des deux princtpes rivaiix, leqiiel devait reater 
maitre du champ de bafaille ; s'il faut, avec quelques Alle- 
raands, reconniutre chez les belliqueus tribus de la Germanie 
le triomphe et I'ideal d'une mSme aociete reguli^re, ou si I'on 
peut, comme un grand puhliciste franpais, n'y apercevoir 
qu'un etat violent, comparable ^ celui des Caraihes et des 
Iroquois.'' {Etudes Germ. i. 106.) 

After analysing the German institutions in regard to per- 
son, property, family, and government, the author thus sums 
up:— 

' Lea lois de I'ancienne Germanie ne nous eont connues que 
par les temoign^es incomplets des anciens, par la redaction 
tardive dea codes barhares, par les coutuines du moyen age. 
II y reste done beaucoup de contradictions, d'in certitudes, et 
de laeunes. Cependant nous savons assez pour reconnaitre 
cette grande tentative de toutea les legislations ; il s'agit de 
imutriser la personne humaine, ce qu'il y a au monde de plus 
passioan^ et de plus indomptahle, et de la faire entrer dans 
la societe, c'eat-i-dire, dana une institution inflexible et 
exigeante. L'ceiivre €tait difficile, mais les moyena ne man- 
quaieut pas. II existait chez les Germains une autorite reli- 
gieiise, d^poaitaire de la tradition, et qui y trouvait I'ideal et 
le priiicipe de tout I'ordre civil. Cette autorite avait cree la 
propriety immobiliSre, et la rendait respectable par lea rites 
I et les symbolea : ainsi elle fixait I'homme sur un point du sol 
ftcDtre des limites qu'il n'osait deplacer. Elle Tengageait dana 

■ Guijot, Hist, dc III CimliBaiiim en France, I, i, (Ip^. vii.), el pour I'opioioii 
l>«Olltniiw, Roggo, f/'iAec dot Gnichlu>e»ra der Gmivmni.' 
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les liens de la famille legitime, consacree par la saintete du 
mariage, par le culte des ancetres, par la solidarite du sang ; 
elle I'enveloppait dans le corps de la nation sedentaire, ou 
elle avait etabli une hierarchie de castes et de pouvoirs, a 
I'exemple de la hierarchie divine de la creation. Apres 
I'avoir enferm^ dans ce triple cercle, elle Vy retenait par la 
terreur des jugements ; elle lui faisait voir, derri^re les magi- 
strats mortelsjles dieux eux-memes armes pour la defense de la 
paix publique, qui etait leur ouvrage.' {Etudes Oei^Tn. i. 146.) 

He proceeds to institute a comparison between the prin- 
ciples of German law and those of Kome, of Greece, and of 
India, which he thus sums up : — 

^ Ainsi I'unite de la race indo-europeenne, prouvee par les 
migrations des peuples, par la comparaison des mjrthologies, 
r^sulte encore du rapprochement des lois. En Germanic 
comme a Eome, chez les Grecs comme en Inde, on voit les 
memos moyens de civilisation, ou plutot tous les mojens se 
reduisent a une doctrine traditionnelle, ou chaque institution 
s'appuie sur un dogme. Assurement c'est un grand spectacle 
en des temps si anciens et si voisins des origines du monde, 
de trouver deja les idees maitresses des affaires; les verites 
invisibles soutenant les choses visibles, I'Etat gouverne par 
la pensee de Dieu, la famille par le souvenir des morts, 
I'homme par I'interet de son ame. Ce sont des croyances 
bien profondement enracinees que cette inexplicable repre- 
sentation du p^re par ses descendants, cette souillure de I'en- 
fant nouveau-ne, cette decheance de la femme, qu'on retrouve 
au fond de toutes les societ^s antiques. Mais dans toutes on 
.voit aussi les instincts violents qui resistent a I'effort de la 
loi, et qui poussent les peuples a la barbaric. Partout 
I'oppression des faibles, I'appel aux armes, et I'homme cher- 
chant la liberte dans la vie errante. On a demande quel 
etait le plus ancien, de I'etat d'independance ou de I'etat de 
societe. Maintenant je crois pouvoir dire que tous deux sont 
aussi anciens que le monde, parce que tous deux ont leur 
principe dans les demi^res profondeurs de la nature humaine, 
qui veut etre libre, mais qui ne supporte pas la solitude. . . . 
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•Mais rinstinct de la liberty s'etait refugie chez les peiiplea 
germaniquea .... Enfin ces caract^rea ^Dergiquea, qui ne 
savaient pas obeir, mais qui savaient se d^vouer, wnBervaient 
un yeste de dignite humaine, une etincelle de ce aentiment 
d'houneur que les autrea peuples ancieue n'ont jamais bieu 
coimu, et dont le christianisme devait se servir pour former 
les consciencea, et pour fouder sur I'obeisaaikee raiaonnable 
tout I'^difice des I^gialations modernes.' {Etudes Germa- 
liiqiies, p. 167 foil.) 

It would seem tbat in Teutonic society, as far an we can 
trace it, aa well as throughout the other branches of the Cau- 
casian stem, there prevailed an instinct of civilization which 
made itself apparent — not, perhaps, by material signs, but 
in the moral and legal principles on which it rested. This 
instiuct, as far aa history enables us tn judge, belongs to par- 
ticular races. Iq them it is innate, and not acquired ; with 
them it flourishes and developes itself: but even by them it 
can be but partially and imperfectly communicated to the 
races which are naturally destitute of it. If such be the fact, 
it militates strongly against the notion, so popular at the 
present day, that all mankind are gradually advancing iu 
moral and material prosperity, and that (starting originally 
from a common depth of barbarism) the leaders in modem 
civilization are only those races which have had the best 
opportunities, or been most active or fortunate in the use 
of them. 

Note H. Page 92. 

I would refer the reader, on the subject of the analogies 
between the Teutonic mythologies and the Hebrew Scriptures, 
in the first place, to the full and carefid work of Krafft, Die 
Anfant/e thr Ckiistlichen Kirche hd tier Qerminiiadien Volr- 
kern. The Edda contains, it aeems, many statements which 
I correspond curiously with the stories of Adam's sleep, of the 
[flood, of the ark, and of the rainbow of promise. These 
■ Statements, he asserts, cannot have been borrowed from the 
FHebrew Scriptures ; they must be referred to a common 
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origin with them in primitive tradition, such as may he 
traced in the mythologies of various other nations. But, he 
adds, ^ Das, was die germanische Mythologie jauf Grrund der 
Eddalehre auszeichnet, ist der geistige Gehalt und die durch 
das ganze System sich hindurchziehende religiose sittliche 
Tendenz, durch welche diese Mythologie als eine hochst 
eigenthiimliche Entwickelung des sich selbst iiberlassenen 
menschlichen Geistes der christlichen Offenbarung vorberei- 
tend die Wege gebahnt haV (P. 143.) 

This tendency he proceeds to examine at length. 
But the reader will be more interested in the conclusions 
on the same subject presented to him by a livelier and, I 
think, an equally intelligent writer, M. Ozanam, in the Etudes 
Oermaniques, to which I have before referred him. (See t. i. 
p. 96.) 

* Ces indications de la mythologie s'accordent avec celles de 
I'histoire pour faire descendre les Germains de ces coAtrees* 
caucasiennes qui virent naitre aussi la civilisation persane, 
voisine de I'Inde, de I'Egypte, et de la Gr6ce, et qui semblent 
le premier sanctuaire des religions savantes. 

^Mais les religions savantes, le dualisme, le pantheisme, 
ouvrages laborieux de I'esprit, qui voulurent de I'art et du 
temps, ne representent point le premier etat de la tradition. 
Au fond de ces syst^mes, il faut chercher ce qu'ils proposent 
d'expliquer, ce qui est plus ancien qu'eux, et sans quoi les 
peuples m^mes ne seraient pas, c'est-a-dire, im petit nombre 
de dogmes qui fixent avec simplicite les destinees humaines. 
Je crois distinguer ces dogmes primitifs dans la tradition du 
Nord. C'est d'abord une divinite souveraine dont le nom 
designe une nature spirituelle, qu'aucune image ne pent 
figurer, aucun temple contenir. C'est une trinite qui parait 
dans les trois chefs des Ases : Odin, Vili, et Ve ; dans les trois 
personnages divins adores a Upsal : Thor, Odin, et Freyr ; 
dans les trois noms qu'invoquaient les Saxons et les Francs : 
Donar, Wodan, et Saxnot. C'est un age d'or ou tout vivait 
en paix, jusqu'a ce que le crime d'une femme introduisit le 
desordre et la mort. Ici, peut-Stre, se rattachent d'autres 
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I BOiivenirs : I'arbre symbolique plante au centre de la terre, 
le principe du mal prenant la figure d'un serpent, le deluge 
ou la premiere generation des mediants fut detruite. Le 
destin du monde roule sur 1 'immolation du Dieu-victime, qui 
ne subit la mort que pour la vaincre. Enfin tout aboutit au 
jugement des ames, et a I'antre vie sanctionnant les devoirs 
de celle-ci. Ces peuplea violents, qui ont horreur de toute 
dependance, conservent dans leurs chaata les preceptea d'une 
morale bienfaisante ; lis se soumettent aux assujettissements, 
aux humiliations volontairea du culte, de la prifire, du aacri- 
fice. C'eet le fonds mysterieux sur lequel toutes les religions 
repoeent. En ouvrant lea livres, en comparant les monuments 
de toutes les nations qui ont laisse ime trace dans rhistoire, 
on y verrait disperses, mais reconnaisaables, les m^mes dogmes 
de Tunite, de la trinite, de la dfecheance, de I'expiation par 
un Dieu Sauveur, de la vie future. Lee mSmes preceptea y 
seraient eouteniis des memea institutions. Ces idees, partout 
corrompues et troublees, retrouvent leur purete et leur en- 
cbainement naturel dans les souvenirs de la Bible. C'eat U 
que je reconnais une tradition primitive, un enseigneraent 
divin, qui fit la premiere education de la raison humaine, et 
sans lequel I'homme naissant, presse par des besoins sans 
nombre, entoure de toutes lea menaces du mondo ext^rieur, 
ne se fflt jamais 61ev^ aux connaissances qui font la vie 
morale.' 

I have pointed to the Gothic conception of life as a conflict, 
with its bearing on Christian doctrine. This conception follows 
from the nature of Odin, the greatest of the gods, the father 
of all, the author of life, of wisdom, and of victory. Hia 
great conflict, past and future, was with the giants : but this 
conflict assumed a moral significance. 

'Auch der Mensch wurde gleich von Anfang in diesen 
Karapf hineinge^tellt; Seine Bestimmung war nicht bloas, 
die Natur rings um sich her zu bekampfen und ihre wilden 
ungebandigtea Kriifte sich dienstbnr zu macben, sondem der 
Mensch sollte auch die von Loki empfangene Mitgift, die 
Sinnlichkeit, iiberwinden, und der Geist im Kampfe mit ihr 
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die Oberhand gewinnen. Kampf war also die Bestimmung des 

menschlichen Lebens Daher erhielt das ganze Leben 

der germanischen Stamme seinen kriegerischen Character. 
Odin, der Gott des Greistes, der Alles durchdringende und 
belebende Greist, wurde zum Kriegsgott, dem die hochste 
Verehrung erwiesen wurde. Er ist es, der den Helden mit 
kriegerischem Geiste erfiillt. Die auf dem Kampfplatze ge- 
fallenen-Helden leben wieder auf, da Odin sie wieder beseelt. 
.... Die gefallenen Helden werden nach Walhalla gefiihrt.' 
{Krafft, p. 157.) 

The legend of Balder, which is narrated in the various 
Eddas with some discrepancies of detail, but the Christian 
significance of which cannot be mistaken, shall be told by 
M. Ozanam {Etudes^ i. p. 52) : — 

* La puissance des Ases est assuree tant que vivra Balder, 
fils d'Odin, le plus beau d'entre eux, le plus doux et le plus 
pur, Eien d'immonde n'est souffert en sa presence ; rien 
d'injuste ne resiste a ses jugements. Mais des songes 
sinistres I'avertissent de sa fin prochaine. Une antique 
prophetesse se reveille, dans son tombeau pour predire la 
mort de Balder. La m^re du jeune dieu veut conjurer le 
sort ; elle demande a toutes les creatures le serment d'epar- 
gner son fils. Le feu, I'eau, le fer, les pierres Font promis : 
une seule plante, la plus faible de toutes, le gui, oublie par 
la deesse, n'a rien jure. Loki la cueille, et la met dans les 
mains de Hseder, fr^re de Balder, mais qui naquit aveugle. 
Pendant que les Ases rassembles eprouvent I'impassibilite de 
Balder en lui portant des coups qui ne le blessent point, 
I'aveugle frappe a son tour: Balder, atteint du trait fatal, 
tombe et rend le dernier soupir. En vain I'un des Ases 
descend chez Hela pour lui proposer le ranpon du trepass^ : 
I'inexorable dee§se veut pour ranpon une larme de chaque 
creature. Toutes les creatures pleurent en efFet : les hommes 
pleurent, les animaux pleurent, les arbres pleurent, et les 
rochers avec eux. Seule, une fiUe des geants ne veut pas 
pleurer, et Balder reste chez les morts. 
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Rien ne suspend plus le destin qui menace le monde. 
Un siScIe de fer viendra, le allele des baches et des epees, 
ou les boucliers seront brises, ou lea adult^res seront fre- 
quenta, oft le fr^re tuera son fr&re. . . . En ce tempa Loki 
rassemblera lea geants et lea esprits des tenebres. Le loup 
Fenris rompra Ba chame, le serpent qui enveloppe la t«rre 
Be tordra de fureur 

' AIorB Odin a'arraera ; il rassfimblera autour de lui les Ases, 
les Alfes lumineux, lea heros de la Valhalla. La derniere 
bataille s'engagera ; mais il faut que les puissances ennemiea 
I'emportent Odin sera devore par le loup. . . . C'eat le 
moment fatal que les chants sacres out appele la nuit des 
dieux 

' Mais cette nuit aura son lendemain. Un soleil plus jeune 
leviendra eclairer le monde. . . . Tous les maux cesseront. 
Balder reparaitra acuoinpagn^ des fils d'Odin et de Thor. Ila 
leviendi-ont habiter les palais de leurs pSres, au lieu oil 
«'^levait I'ancien Asgard; et la ila mediteront les grandee 
dioses du temps paaae et les mines du Dieu aoiiverain.' 



Note L Page 95. 

The statements early advanced by Justin Martyr and 
Tertullian of the spread of Christianity among the Germans 
are too rhetorical iu their character to have much weight. 

S. Justin M., Dial, cum T^-yph., § 11 7. ovht h yap oXas 

arl TO 7^1-0^ avffpmirtav, ehe ^ap^dpup sin 'EX.Xijfww, etre 

airKms tartvi, ovv ovop.aTi irpocrayopevopJi/wi', fj lifia^offioiv ^ 

' aoiKoiv KoXovftsvcov, t} iu aicTjvaii KTrji/orpo^av oiKoviTtiiv, iv 

I ol* HT/ Bilt Tov ovopAtJOv Tov irravpa>6evTos 'IjjctoD i^X'*'' '^ 

I tiyapurriai rp Ylarpl nut llotijT^ tS>v oXmii yivonTai. 

Tertullian, Adv. Judaioe, c. 7. ' Etiam Gffitiilomm va- 

xietates et Maurorum multi lines, Hispaniarum omnes ter- 

I mini, et Galliarum diversie nationes, et Eritaunorum inac- 

r cessa Romania loca, Christo vero subdita, et Sarmatanim, et 

I Dacorum et Oermanonmi et Seytharura, .... in qiiibua 

omnibus locia Chrihti nomcn, qui jam venit, regnet.' 



a qiiiDua i 
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But the testimony of Irenaeus^ who lived himself in the 
centre of Gaul, is undoubtedly entitled to more deference : — 

Adv. Hcer, u 10. koI ovtb al iv Tepfiaviatf ISpv/jbipiu i/C" 
KKrfaiai, aXKtof ireTnarsvKCuruf, ^ a\Xa>^ irapoBtSoaaiVy oure h 
rats *l^rjpiai9, ovts h KeXroh, ovt8 /cara Tct9 dvaroXafy ovre h 
AlryvTTT^^ 0VT8 hf Aiffvrjf outs al /carh fiiaa rou tc6<rfiov tSpV' 
fjJvai. So also Amobius, Adv. Oent. i. 16 : — ^ Si Alamannos, 
Persas, Scythas idcirco voluerunt devinci quod habitarent in 
eorum finibus Christiani.' From this period the fact becomes 
generally recognised, and is referred to by S. Athanasius, S. 
Chrysostom, &c. At the Council of Nice, a seat was taken 
by Theophilus, Bishop of the Goths, or Gothia. 

Christianity seems to have been first widely spread in the 
north by the Eoman captives carried off diuring the disastrous 
wars of the third century. So Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. ii. 
6. {jBrj yctp rd re d/KJyl rov ^Frjvov <f>v\a s')(pumdvi^ov. . • . 
iraai he fiap^dpois a'XjEiov 'irp6<f>aais avvifirj irpsa-fievsiv to 
Boyfia T&v 'XpioTiav&v ol ysvofiepot Korh icaipov ttoXs/jlo^. • 
iroXKol T&v Upicav rov X^purrov cft;^/ia\wTol yspofispot avv 
avTols ^(TUpj 0)9 SJ Toifs avToOc vocovvras I&pto, . . . irpoah'i 
hi /cal TToXiTsiap dfAs/j/rrrop i(f>i\o<r6<f>ovp. • . • SavpAa'aPTSS oi 
fidpfiapoi rov9 avhpas rov ^Lov koX t&p irapaZo^oav SpyoDP 
8V(l>pop8iP a-vvelSopj . • . Trpo^aWof^spov ovp avTOvs rov irpa- 
KTSOV KadrjyrjTaSy ihiSdaKOPTO /cal i^ainl^opTOy koX dKoXovOws 
iKKXrjala^op. Philostorgius specified more particularly the 
results of the victories of the Goths over Valerian and Gal- 
lienus, Hist. Eccles. ii. 5. 

Ozanam, Etudes Oermaniques, ii. p. 22 : — 

' Mais parmi les captifs que les vainqueurs chassaient 
devant eux, plusieurs port6rent le christianisme aux foyers 
de leurs maitres. D'ailleurs, comment les Goths, enroles 
sous les aigles de I'empire, auraient-ils resiste aux progr^s 
d'une doctrine qui avait gagne les legions, surtout quand Us 
virent la croix sur les drapeaux, quand enfin quarante mille 
d'entre eux combattirent pour Constantin dans la fameuse 
journee qui r en versa tout ensemble la fortune de Licinius et 
le r^gne du paganisme? L'eglise des Goths grandit dans 
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I'ombre; on I'a vue deja representee par I'evSque Th&phile 
au concile de Nic^e. Bientot aprfis parait Ulphilas, qui tient 
un moment dans sea mains tontes les destinees religieuaes de 
Bon people. On ne salt rien dea commencementa de cet 
homme extraordinaire, ainon qu'il deacendait d'une famille 
chretienne enlev^e de ia petite ville de SadagoltLina en Cap- 
padoce par lea Gothu, qui la aaccag^rent en 266, et que ce 
filfi adoptif dea barbarea, lejils de la louve (Wulfilas), comme 
lis I'appelaient, ^tait oompatriote et peut-6tre parent de 
I'biatorien grec Philostorge. II evangelisait las Visigotha de 
la Meaie, de la Dacie et de la Thrace, quand il devint leur 
^vSque vers 348, et se rendit en cette quality au concile tenu 
en 360 a Constantinople par lea Ariena, qui surpriaent son 
adh^Bion, sans le detacher neanmoina de I'orthodosie. {So- 
somen. vL 37). Ceat alora que, frappe de la majesty dea 
Cesars, il put conceyoir le deasein de donner a son apostolat 
le dangereux appui de leur &p&e. Deux partis divisaient les 
Visigoths. L'un obeissait a Athanaric, I'autre k Fritigero. 
Apr^ une lutfce in^gale, Fritigern invoqua I'intervention de 
I'empire ; Ulphilaa semble en avoir n^gocie les conditdona, 
Les tribus menaceea se aoumirent au bapt^me, repurent 
dea secoura, marchfirent contre Athanaric et furent vict^i- 
rieusea. Depuia ce jour, rien ne reaista plua a la predica- 
tion d'Ulphilas. II acheva son ceuvre par la traduction dea 
saintes ^critureB, monument cel^bre et restiS jusqu'a nous. 
Cetait fixer le christiauisme dans la nation que de le fixer 
dans la langue. L'eveque e'en rendit maitre, et la forfa 
d'obeir h la pensee chretienne; il contraignit cette parole 
sanguinaire k repeter les psaumes de David, lea parabolea 
^vang^liques, la theologie de saint Paul. Mais il ne traduiait 
point les livres des Eois, de peur que, la lettre tuant I'esprit, 
les r^cits sacres ne servisaent qu'a r^veiller les guerri^res de 
ses barbares. [Waitz, in the prolegomena to hia recent 
edition of the Gothic version of Ulphilas, throws some doubt 
on thia venerable tradition, which we may owe to a sentimental 
fancy of Pliilostorgiua.] I.'alphabet runique, usite chez les 
Goths, avait suffi a tracer des presages sur lea baguettes euper- 
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stitieuses ou des inscriptions sur les sepultures: il fallut le 
completer pour un usage plus savant, et le nombre des lettres 
fut porte de seize a vingt-quatre. La langue gothique, 
fafonn^e de la sorte, prit un singulier caract^re de douceur 
et de majesty. On put voir que les gi-andes qualites des 
idiomes classiques ne pferiraient pas avec eux ; et la traduc- 
tion de la Bible, ce livre ^temel, commenfa la premiere 
des litteratures modernes. Quand Ulphilas parut, peut-etre 
apr^ une longue retraite, radieux de saintete, apportant 
I'ancien et le nouveau testament au peuple campe dans les 
plaines de la Mesie, on crut qu'il descendait du Sinai ; les 
Grecs I'appel^rent le Moise de son temps, et c'etait I'opinion 
des barbares " que le file de la louve ne pouvait faire mal." ' 

Note J. Page 96. 

Among the EpistolsB Criticse of S. Jerome (106) occurs a 
letter in reply to two correspondents among the Goths, 
Sunnia and Fretela, who inquired of him concerning some 
discrepancies they had observed in the circulated versions of 
the Psalms: — 

* Vere in vobis apostolicus et propheticus sermo completus 
est : in omnem terram exiit son us eorum et in fines terras 
verba eorum (Psalm, xviii. 5 ; Rom. x. 18). Quis hoc cre- 
deret ut barbara Getarum lingua Hebraicam qusereret veri- 
tatem, et dormitantibus, immo contendentibus GrsBcis, ipsa 
Germania Spiritus Sancti eloquia scrutaretur? In veritate 
cognovi quod non est personarum acceptor Deus; sed in 
omni gente qui timet Deum et operatur justitiam acceptus 
est illi. Dudum callosa tenendo capulum manus, et digiti 
tractandis sagittis aptiores, ad stilum calamumqueconsuescunt ; 
et bellicosa pectora vertuntur in mansuetudinem Christianam. 
Nunc et Isaise vaticinium credimus esse completum : con- 
cident gladios suos in aratra, et lanceas suas in falces ; et non 
sumet gens contra gentem gladium, et non discent pugnare.' 
(Isai. ii. 4.) 

In the Epist 57 (107) ad Lcetam, he speaks in glowing 
terms of the spread of the Gospel : — * Deposuit pharetras Ar- 
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menius ; Hunni discunt Psalterium ; Scytliiaa frigora fervent 
calore fidei ; Getarom rutilus et flavus esercitiis ecclesiarum 
circumfert tentoria ; et ideo forsitaa contra nos Eequa pugnant 
acie, quia pari religioDe confidunt.' 

Comp. Athanaaius De Tncaim, Verbi, eiib fin, Eiisebiua, 
Vit Conetant. iv. 5. Chrjsostom, Horn. viii. 

NoTR K. Page 106. 

Among both Christians and Pagans the first capture of 
Home (by Alaric, A.n. 410) was regarded as the turning-point 
in the providential government of God. Thenceforth the 
Pagans conld no longer maintain that the empire was under 
the special protection of the deities of the old mythology. 
This point was definitively settled. But, on the other hand, 
might not the disasters of the empire, now professedly 
Christian, be supposed to impeach the favour of the God of 
the ChriBtians ? It was the great object of the apologists of 
the fifth century to parry this conclusion. In this cause they 
made no doubt many hardy assertions, and uttered some 
loose declamation ; and modem historians have been more or 
less affected by their personal prejudices in judging of the 
testimony of facts, I am glad to be able to refer on this 
point to the summing-up of Mr. Greenwood, whose modera- 
tion and good sense are as conspicuous as his diligence. 
{History of the Germans, i. p, 382, foil.) 

' It is impossible to withhold our praise from the temper 
in which Alaric approached Rome. Every precaution was 
taken to restrict, aa much as possible, the bloodshed and 
destruction which, in case of capture by storm, could not be 
wholly prevented. It was sbictly enjoined that the lives of 
all who took refuge within tlie churches, and more particu- 
larly within the sacred precincts of the Basilicas of St. Peter 
and St, Paul, should be spared ; and that in the pursuit of 
plunder the warriors should abstain from needless outrage 
or vengeful slaughter. It is generally admitted by con- 
temporary historians, that the character of Alaric wa.'i not 
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incapable of moderate, or even generous views, and the eccle- 
siastical writers seem to assume that his conduct on this 
occasion was at least as much directed by religious and 
reverential feelings as by resentment, or the hope of temporal 
advantage.* On the night of the 20th of August, four hun- 
dred and ten years after Christ, a successful assault' upon 
the Salarian gate delivered the ancient capital of the civilized 
world into the hands of a barbarian conqueror.^ No one can 
doubt that, in spite of the authority of Alaric, and the reli- 
gious prepossessions of his followers, much blood was spilt, 
and that very many of those enormities which attend upon 
a successful storm must have occurred on this memorable 
occasion ; but if the proper allowance be made for the im- 
pression the event itself was calculated to produce, and for 
the character of the assailants, we think the amount of suffer- 
ing inflicted and endured will be reduced far below what 
might have been expected. When the first rumour of this 
stupefying calamity was spread abroad in the Boman world, 
we naturally expect to find its echo a thousand times repeated, 
in every form of horror and exaggeration with which igno- 
rant alarm could invest it. And in truth, St. Jerome at 
Bethlehem, and St. Augustin in Africa, shook the Christian 
world with fearful announcements of cruelty, and slaughter, 
and unutterable abominations.^ It is by no means surprising 
that these zealous men should have availed themselves to 
the full extent of the impression such an event could not fail 
to produce, to reprove sin, to denounce the Divine vengeance 
against a weak and vicious generation. • • • But when the 
true character of the calamity became better known, these 
good men at once dropped the language of denunciation.* 

* Orosius, vii. 35 ; Augustin, De Civit. Dei, i. 1. 

* Ppocop. De Bell, Vandal, i. p. 7, edit. Orotii. 

■ See particularly S. Jerome's Letter to Principia (JSjp. 96, p. 783) and 
Oaudentia {Etp, 98, p. 799). Comp. Augustin, De Exctdio, &c;, c. 2, p. 330 ; 
De Civit. Dei, lib. i. c. 7 ; Opera, torn. vii. p. 6. 

* * Quicquid ergo,* says S. Augustin (loc mod. cit.), * yastationis, trucida- 
tionis, depraedationis, concremationis, afflictionis, in ista recentissima Komana 
dade commissum est, fait hoc consuetudo bellorum.' . . . The vhole chapter 
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Even in the height of unbiidled pillage, we are told, the 
captors religiously respected the churches, their ornaments, 
treasures, and furniture; the lives of all who took refuge 
within the sacred precincts were spared ; St. Jerome and 
Orosius adduce remarkable instances of forbearance to their 
credit, and St. Augustine draws an eloquent parallel between 
their conduct and that of the Komans." .... 

Of the mission of S. Leo to Attila about forty years later, 
which resulted in the diversion of the Huns from another 
attack on Rome, a writer of genius has given a striking 
picture from materials which, it must be confessed, are pain- 
fully meagre. See M. Amedee Thierry, Hlstoire d'Attila, 
i. p. 206. ' Dans tous les conseils du prince, du senat et du 
peuple romain, dit avec une am^re raillerie le chroniqueur 
Prosper d'Aquitaine, t^moin dea 6v4nements, rien ne parut 
plus salutaire que d'implorer la paix de ce roi feroce. Le 
silence de I'histoire justiiie du moins Aetius de toute par- 
ticipation & un acte aussi hontenx, A la tfete de son arm^e 
et meditant, selon toute apparence, le plan de defense dee 
Apennins, le patrice a'occupait de sauver Rome : elle ne le 
considta pas pour se livrer. Cependant, afin de oouvrir 
autant que possible I'ignominie de la n^gociation par I'emi- 
nence du n^gociatenr, on choisit pour chef de I'ambassade le 
Buccesseur mfeme de saint Pierre, le pape Leon, auquel fiirent 
odjoints deux senateurs illustres, dont Tun, nommeGeunadiu* 
AviiSnuB, pr^tendait descendre de Valerius Corvinus, et, sui- 
vant I'expression de Sidoine Apollinaire, "^tuit prince apr^ 
le prince qui portait la pourpre." 

' L6on, que I'eglise romaioe a surnomm^ le Giand, et 
I'egliae grecque le Sage,' occ\ipait alors le si^ge apostolique 
avec un 6c!at de talent et une autorit^ de caract^re qui im- 
jKisaient mSme aux paiena. Les gena lettr& le proclamaient, 

bean Birong testimony to the moderation of ihs Goth?, and eiprnsBes Augua- 
tin'fl eonvirtion that it v/aa alone auribuluble to the bi^aign laflupneo o( 
Cbristiauity. 

' 3. Jurunjo JJ Priitripiam, Orosius, lib. vii. c. 3S ; Augttitin, De Oiv. IM, 
lib. u\. r. 20. 

' nirai^o!. Vil. S. Le.m. M<ign. up. Boll. 11 Apr. 
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par un singulier abus de langage, le Ciceron de la chaire 
catholique, rHom^re de la theologie, et rAristote de la foi;^ 
les gens du monde appreciaient en lui ee parfait accord des 
qualites intellectuelles que son biographe appelle, avec un 
assez grand bonheur d'expression, "la sante de Tesprit,"^ 
savoir, une intelligence ferme, simple et toujours droite, et 
une rare finesse de vue, unie au don de persuader. Ces 
qualites avaient fait de Leon un negociateur utile dans les 
choses du si6cle, en mSme temps que pasteur eminent dans 
I'eglise. II n'etait encore que diacre, lorsqu'en 440 il plut a 
la regente Placidie de I'envoyer dans les Graules pour apaiser, 
entre Aetius et un des grands fonctionnaires de cette pre- 
fecture nomme Albinus, une querelle naissante, qui pouvait 
conduire a la guerre civile et embraser tout I'occident. 
Leon, arrive avec la seule recommandation de sa personne, 
parvint a reconcilier deux rivaux qui passaient a bon droit 
pour peu traitables, et pendant ce temps-la le peuple et le 
clerge de Eome, a qui appartenait I'election des papes, Pele- 
vaient a la chaire pontificale, quoiqu'il ne fiit pas encore 
pretre, tant ses vertus, dans I'estime publique, marchaient de 
pair avec ses talents. Depuis lors il n'avait fait que grandir 
en experience et en savoir par la pratique des affaires de 
I'eglise, qui embrassaient un grand nombre d'inter^ts secu- 
liers. L'histoire nous le peint comme un vieillard d'une 
haute taille et d'une physionomie noble que sa longue che- 
velure blanche rendait plus venerable.* C'etait sur lui que 
I'empereur et le senat comptaient principalement pour 
arreter le terrible Attila. II n'y avait pas jusqu'a son nom 
de Leo, lion, qui ne semblat d'un favorable augure pour cette 
negociation diflScile ; et le peuple lui appliquait comme une 

* Sunt viri auctoritate graves . . . qui Leonem non vereantur appellare 
ecdesiasticse dictionis Tullium, theologiae Homerum, rationum Mei Aristotelem. 
— Id, ibid. 

' Tanta in Leone tamque mirabilis ingenii facilitas, tanta sanitas, tantaque 
praesentia. — Id. ibid. 

■ Senex innocuae simplicitatis, multa canitie. . . . — Id. ibid. Lors de la 
translation de ses reliques on trouva que son corps avait sept palmes trois 
quarts de hauteur. II ^tait maigre et extenu^. 
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propbetie' le veraet suivant des proverbes de Salomon : " Le 
juste est un lion qui ne connait ni I'h^sitation ni la crainte."' 

'Les ambassadeurs voyageaieot a grandes joiimeea, afin 
de joindre Attila avant qu'il eut passe le P6 ; ila le reneon- 
tr^reiit un peu au-deaaoua de Mantoue, dans le lieu appel^ 
Champ Ambul^e, oil se troiivait un dea gues du Mincio.'' Ce 
fut un moment grave dans ['existence de la yille de Rome 
que cehii od deux de ses enfants les plus illuatres, un repre- 
sentant dea vieillea races latines qui avaient conquis le monde 
par I'epee, et le chef des races nouvelles qui le conqu^raient 
par la religion, venaient mettre aux pieds d'un roi barbare la 
ranfon du Capitole. Ce fut un moment non moins grave 
dans la vie d'Attila. Les recits qui pr^cMent nous ont fait 
voir le roi des Huns doming surtout par Torgueil, et, si avare 
qu'il fut, plus altere encore d'honueurs que d'argent. L'idee 
d'avoir a ses genoux Rome suppUante, attendant de sa bouche 
avec tremblement un arr4t de vie ou de mort, abaissant la 
toge des Valerien et la tiare des successeiirs de Pierre devant 
eelui qu'elle avait traite si longtempa comme un barbare 
miserable, employant en un mot pour le flechir tout ce qu'elle 
possedait de grandeurs au ciel et aur la terre ; cette idee le 
remplit d'une joie qu'il ne savait pas cacher. Se faire recon- 
naitre vainqueur et maitre, c'etait a sea yeux autant que I'fitre 
en effet ; d'ailleura il humiliait Aetius, dont 11 brisait I'epee 
dun seul mot. Sa vanity et celle de son peuple ae tvou- 
vaient satisfaites, et 11 pouvait repartir sans honte. Sous 
I'influence de ces pensees, il ordonna qu'on lui amen&t les 
ambassadeurs romains, et il les reput avec I'afFabilit^ dont 
Attila ^tait capable. 

' Pour cette entrevue solennelle, les n^gociateure avaient 
pris lea insignes de leur plus haute dignity ; I'histoire nous 
dit que Leon s'etalt revfitu de ses habits pontificaux, et une 
revelation de la tombe nous a fait reconnaitre en quoi ce 



' Prtrverbi xxriii. 1 ; txi. 30. 

' In AtToTcntu Mamboleio, ulii Mincias ai 

msitur. Jomandes, Dc Heb. Gel, 42.— Cn 
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vfitement consistait.' L^on portait une mitre de soie brocli^e 
d'or, arrondie a la mani^re orientale, une chasuble de pourpre 
brune, avec un pallium ome d'une petite croix rouge sur 
I'^paule droite, et d'une autre plus grande au cote gauche de 
la poitrine. Sitot qu'il parut, il devint Tobjet de Tattention 
et des provenances du roi des Huns. Ce fut lui qui exposa 
les propositions de I'empereur, du sOnat, et du peuple remain. 
En quels termes le fit-il ? Comment parvint-il a dOguiser 
sous la dignite du langage ce qu'avait de honteux une de- 
mande de paix sans combat ? comment conserva-t-il encore a 
sa ville quelque grandeur en la montrant k genoux ? Par 
quelle inspiration merveilleuse sut-il contenir dans les homes 
du respect ce barbare enjfle d'orgueil, qui faisait payer si cher 
sa clemence par la moquerie et le dOdain ? S'il invoqua la 
puissance des saints apotres pour protOger la cit6 gardienne 
de leurs tombeaux, s'il rappela le conquerant aux sentiments 
de sa propre fragility par I'exemple de la fragilite des na- 
tions, nous ne pouvons que le supposer: I'histoire qui nous 
voile si souvent ses secrets, a voulu nous dOrober celui-la. 
Un chroniqueur contemporain, Prosper d'Aquitaine, qui fut 
secretaire de Leon, ou du moins son coUaborateur dans plu- 
sieurs ouvrages, nous dit seulement "qu'il s'en remit a 
I'assistance de Dieu, qui ne fait jamais defaut aux efforts des 
justes, et que le succ6s couronna sa foi." Attila lui accorda 
ce qu'il Otait venu chercher, la paix moyennant un tribut 
annuel, et promit de quitter I'ltalie. L'accord fut conclu le 
6 juillet, jour de I'octave des apotres saint Pierre et saint 
Paul.' 

The position of the Christian hierarchy after the invasions 



* Erat indutus pontificalibus indumentis . . . super humero deztro crux 
parva rubri coloris. . . . Telle est la description des vfitements pontificaux 
ayec lesquels saint L^on fat enseveli et qu'on trouTa dans sa tombe lors de 
la translation de ses reliques. On en pent voir tout le detail dans les Bol- 
landistes k la date du 11 avril. Nous devons k ce proc^s-verbal de translation 
d'avoir pu d^crire le costume que portait saint L^n k Taudience d* Attila, 
puisque c'^taient \k ses habits pontificaux, et que son biographe nous dit qu'il 
aborda le roi des Huns en costume pontifical, augtcstiore habitu. 
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ia thus pointedly described by M. Guizot, Hist, de la Civili^ 
aation en, France, 7Jii™° lepon : — 

' Quand les barbares se fiirent etablia, voici dans quelle 
situation Be trouve I'egUse, au moins ce qti'elle devint bieu- 
tot, Les ^v^quea ^taient, vous le savez, lea chefs naturels des 
villes: lis admin istraient le peuple dans I'interieur de chaque 
cite ; ils le representaient auprSs dea barbares ; ila etaient ses 
magistrats au-dedans, sea protecteurs au-dehors. Le clerg^ 
avait done dans le regime municipal, c'eat-a-dire, dans ce 
qui restait de la societe romaiue, de profondes racinee. II en 
poussa bientot ailleurs ; les evSques devinrent les conseillers 
des rois barbares. lis les conseill^rent sur la conduite qu'ila 
avaient k tenir avec les peuples vaincus, sur ce qu'ila devaient 
finire pour devenir les beritiera des empereura romains. lis 
avaient beaueoup plus d'esp^rience et d 'intelligence politique 
que lea barbares a peine eortia de Germanic ; ils avaient le 
gout du pouvoir ; ils etaient accoutunies a le servir et a en 
profiler, lis furent done les conseillers de la royaut^ naia- 
sante, en restaut lea magiatrats et les patrona de la munici- 
pality encore debout. 

' Les voilS, etablis, d'une part aupr^a du people, de I'autre 
anpr^ des tronea. Ce n'eat pas tout; une troiai^rae situation 
commence bientot pour eux ; ila deviennent de grands pro- 
prietaires ; ils entrent dans cette organisation liierarcLique de 
la propriety fonci^re, qui n'existait pas encore, mais tendait k 
Be former ; ila travaillent et reussiasent trfe-promptement a y 
occuper une grande place. En sorte qu'a cette epoque, dans 
les premiers rudiments de la society nouvelle, deja t'^lise 
tient k tout, est partout accreditee et puissante ; symptome 
aBEur€ qu'elle atteindra la premiere a la domination. Ce fnt, 
en effet, ce qui arriva.' 

Note L. Page 112. 

Tertullian, at the beginning of tbe third century, seema to 
be the first of the Christiana who remarked in the hostile 
attitude of the Northern barbarians the vengeance which 
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might possibly yet be wreaked upon the persecutors of his 
faith. ApoL adv, Oent e. 37 : — * Si enim et hostes exsertos, 
non tantum vindices occultos agere vellemus, deesset nobis 
vis numerorum et copiarum? Plures nimirum Mauri et 
Marcomanniy ipsique Parthi, vel quantsecunque unius tamen 
loci et suorum finium gentes, quam totius orbis.' 

In the next generation, during the seventh persecution, 
Commodianus, writing rude verses for the multitude, makes 
a very shrewd and particular prophecy on the subject : — 

* Sed erit initium septima persecutio nostra. 
Ecce, januam pulsat et jam cognoscitur ense, 
Qui cite trajiciet Gothis irrumpentibus amnem. 
Rex Apolyon erit cum ipsis, nomine dims, 
Qui persecutionem dissipet sanctorum ; in armis 
Pergit ad Romam cum multa millia gentis, 
Decretoque Dei captivat ex parte subactos. 
Multi senatorum tunc enim captivi deflebunt, 
Et Deiun coeloriun blasphemant a barbaro victi.' 

' In the eyes of the heathens,' says Krafft {AnfangCy &c. 
p. 3), ' the fearful onslaughts of the barbarians in the third 
century, in connexion with repeatedly recurring plagues and 
famines, appeared as a chastisement of the gods, whose wor- 
ship had fallen into decay in many parts of the empire 
through the diffusion of Christianity. In replying to the 
reproaches of the Pagans on this head, Cyprian (circa 253) 
recognises the barbarians on the frontier among the signs of 
coming evil which were only too apparent. Cyprian Ad 
Demetriannm. See also the tract De Mortalitate. Compare 
Arnobius, Adv. OenteSy i. 4, 16.' 

As the perils of the empire from the assaults of the bar- 
barians became more apparent, while the Pagans referred all 
their calamities to the anger of their gods at the prevalence of 
the new faith, the Christians, not less shocked at the signs 
of the times, ascribed them to the corruption of the world, 
which as they expected would suddenly be dissolved. 

'When upon the death of the victorious Theodosius the 
enemies of Eome arose again in arms, and no deliverer ap- 
peared, the thoughts of Chrysostom, overpowered as he was 
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by the terrors of tlie crisis, reverted to the idea of a proximate 

end of the world At one time he beheid, in wars, 

tribulations, and earthqualiCB, tokens of a world growing old 
and nearing its dissolution, and compares them with the 
innumerable sufferings with which the perishing body of man 
is afflicted, or with the signs that precede the fall of a house. 
He points to a specific period, the year 400 from Christ : — 
" Ita si tot annorura quadringentesimum esse finem dixeriraus 
non aberrabimus." Again he sees in the calamities of the 
time, its famines, plagues, earthquakes, and wars, a punish- 
ment for the sins of mankind, and for their increasing cor- 
ruption. . . , The day of fulfilment delays yet a while: the 
Ixird had not designated it expressly to His apostles, in order 
that they might keep ever on the watch.' Notwithstanding 
this expectation of the approaching end, Chrysostom allows 
himself, as Patriarch of Constantinople, to persist in prosecu- 
ting the conversion of the Arian Goths to the Catholic creed, 
and the still heathen barbarians to Christianity. Yet even 
that was a sign of the end : the Gospel must he preached to 
all nations.* At the same time Jerome was raising liis lament 
from the East over the calamities of the day. 

'Not long after the death of Theodosius, in the year 396, 
he writes to Heliodorus, Bishop of Altinum^ : — " For twenty 
years and more (since 375) Roman biood has flowed daily 
between Constantinople and the Julian Alps. Scythia, 
Thrace, Macedonia, Dardania, Dacia, Thessalonica, Achaia, 
Epirus, Dalmatia, and all Pannonia are devastated by the 
fury of the Goths, the Sarmatians, the (Jiiadi, Alani, the 
Huns, the Vandals, and the Marcomanni, How many ma- 
trons, how many holy virgins, have been made the sport of 
these monsters! Pishops have been captured, priests and 
other clergy slain, churches overthrown, horses stalled at the 
altars of Chrat, and the remains of martyrs rooted up. 
Everywhere sorrow and sighing and death meet the eye. 

n. iii. 1 ; Homil. oa 
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The Boman Empire is falling to pieces^ and yet our stiff 
necks are not bowed : 

' Non mihi, si linguse centum sint, oraque centum, 
Ferreavox, .... 

Omnia pcenarum percurrere nomina possim.* 

Long have we suffered God's wrath, and yet appease Him 
not. Through our sins the barbarians are strong; for our 
crimes the Soman arms are overcome." • • • • 

* In conclusion, Jerome would wish to cast a glance over 
the world as from a watch-tower : — " Then would I show you 
the ruin of the whole globe — people at war with people, 
kingdom with kingdom, some tortured, others slain, some 
swept away by the waves, others carried into captivity • . . . 
in short, the destruction of the race of men now existing 
upon all the face of the earth." 

' S. Jerome was occupied at the moment with the exposi- 
tion of Ezekiel, when the news of the devastation of Italy 
by Alaric and the Goths, the siege laid to Rome, and the 
death of many of his friends was reported to him. Day and 
night did he ponder on the fate of his Christian brethren, and 
hovered between hope and fear. When at last he learnt the 
fate of Rome, " that the shining light of the world was ex- 
tinguished, and the head of the Roman Empire fallen" — " et 
ut verius dicam in una urbe totus orbis interiit," — ^then was 
he struck dumb in his anguish, and laid by his work. Once 
he writes to Marcellinus : he knew not, as the proverb says, 
his own words, and kept silence, well knowing that it was 
the time for tears. ^ .... 

* In the West the same sorrowful apprehensions arose of 
the approaching end of the world, as the dangers which me- 
naced the Roman Empire from the barbarians drew nigher 
and nigher. S. Ambrose imagined that in the Goths who 
threatened Italy he beheld the terrible Gog and Magog of 
the last day, foretold by Ezekiel and in the Apocalypse — a 

* Prcsfat. in Ezech. ; Epiwt. 78, ad Marcellinum et Anapsychiam. 
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conclunion to which the very name of the Gotha may have 
helped to lead him.' ' . , , . — Kra£ft, Anfangc, p. 25, foil. 



Note M. Page U3. 

After describing the aiege and sack of Rome tj Alaric and 
the Goths, Zeller {AntiqitiU el Moyen Age, p. 227, foil.) 
proceeds to remark : — 

' Ce qui eat plus curieux & connaitra que les details de ce 
pillage de la ville ^ternelle, c'est I'efFet que cet evenement 
produisit daos I'univers romain. Lea derniera paiens en 
fnrent atterres ; I'immobile roeher du Capitole avait tremble ; 
Virgile avait dit en vain : 

" His ego nee metas renim neo tempora pono." 

' Lea oracles du paganisme et aes poetes ^taient convalncua 
de meuaonge. C'etaient les Chretiens qui avaieat bien vu et 
vei'idiquement predit. Un cri de joie s'echappe preaque de 
leur bouche. " Depuia longtempa," dit saint Augustin, dans 
line lettre a Victorianus, " i'evangile et les proph^tes avaient 
predit toutes ces choses. II ne nous convient pas de vous 
mettre en contradiction avec noua-m^mes, de croire aux pro- 
phetiea que nous lisons et de nous plaindre de leur accom- 
pliasement. Ce sont plutot ceux qui sont incredules a I'egard 
des saints livres qui doivent ajouter foi a leur verite, main- 
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' Dt Fidt, Ad Gratianiim, lib, ii. 16 (a.d. 378. 379). So Jer 
rtion. Htbr., In Gfiite. (on Gents, i.) ; ■ Sdo qucEdiim Gog e: 
pncavati loco quam de Jezwhiel ad Goihonim nuper iu terra nost 
Au'Drum retulUae : quod atnun veFum git, pnelii ipaiuB fine d 
eette Qnthos omnea retro eniditi magit Getaa quum Gug et Magog g.ppellsra 
consneVETCuit.' But hu reverts again Co titis derirution. Fr»f. iz. lib. xi. la 
Ettehid. Conip. 3. Ambrose, Erpoait, Evauff, kc. Luc. lib. i. ' Verborum 
mntem CfflUstium nuili mng^a, qiuim nos, t*Htes BuiniiH, quos mundi fiDis invonit 
.... ergo qaia in ocrssu sfculi anmiu, pree»?dunt quoedsm Eegrilndines 
mtindi. .d^gritndo mundi est fames, tegritudo mutidi est pcstilentui, legritudo 
mimdi eat peraecutio.' See also Strm, d* BtUico Tamullii. 

Again; Expo*. Evan, ire, itic. I.e. "Prsdicetiir ETangfliam el suKiiluni 
destmator.' Sicut oaim prmoesait in orbem leme FTHng«lii pncdicatto, cui jam 
\ «t CoLhi et Armcnii ertdiderunt, et ideo mundi flnem videmus,' die. 
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tenant que les paroles sacr^es s'accomplissent." Un Eomam 
accuse Augustin de se rejouir de cette funeste nouvelle. *'Mon 
coeur afHige," repond-il, ** et ma conscience de chretien 
protestent;" mais Paul Orose, son disciple, dans son Histoire 
Ecclesiastique, ne dissimule point ses vrais sentiments. 
"Pour qu'on ne doute point," dit-il, "que ces ^v^nements se 
sont accomplis pour chatier la corruption et les blasphemes 
de Rome, la foudre du ciel est tombee, pour les achever, sur 
les monuments remains qu'avaient epargnes les barbares." ' 

See also p. 205, foil. : — 

* On a accuse I'eglise chretienne d'avoir manque de patriot- 
isme a la veille de ce grand cataclysme, d'avoir desespere de 
Tempire et presque appele de ses voeux les barbares. On 
trouve, en effet, dans les ecrivains Chretiens, plus d'un passage 
qui temoigne de cette esp^ce de decouragement et d'une sorte 
d'esperance vague m61ee cependant de crainte en face de 
I'invasion. Mais il n'y avait plus reellement de patriotisme 
dans I'empire ; il avait disparu avec le vieux culte remain. 
Quand un nouveau malheur arrivait, combien de paaens, avec 
Phistorien Zosime, denonpaient I'abandon de la vieille reli- 
gion, et le mepris des dieux comme la cause de tout le mal ! 
Le sage Ammien-Marcellin seul voit autour de lui trop de 
causes naturelles de ce qui arrive, sans en chercher encore de 
surnaturelles. Quand il nous raconte ces echecs repetes des 
legions devant les barbares ou la fin miserable d'lm empereur 
romain brule par eux dans une chaumi^re, il laisse bien 
percer de temps en temps la colore du vaincu ; mais sa 
douleur ne I'emp^che pas de reconnaitre que la faute en 
etaittoute aux Romaius, aux officiers, et aux soldats. Zosime 
lui-m6me ne nous avoue-t-il pas que, dans certaines provinces, 
les citoyens, opprimes par les exacteurs, regardaient la con- 
quete du pays par les barbares comme un evenement heureux, 
et se resignaient a une invasion qui devait les delivrer du 
malheur de posseder ? 

*En realite, le vieux sentiment national de Rome s'etait 
eteint dans une sorte de cosmopolitisme sans grandeur, et 
Teglise sentait qu'elle ne pouvait attacher ses destinees au 
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eoloHse qui s'ecroulait. Saint Augustin eerit au milieu dea 
ruinea son livre de la Cite de Dieu, soci^t^ choisie qui accom- 
plit son pyerinage a travers les misdres de cette vie pour meri- 
ter la cit^ celeste, la aainte Jerusalem qu'il reve au-de!a de la 
mort. Si Lactance s'ecrie, " Comment ne pas craindre que la 
Bociet^ ne croule pas avec Rome et que !e monde ne perisse 
dans una seule ville?" le nombre des chr^tieua qui, penetrea 
de la lecture de I'Ecriture aainte, regardent I'invasioD comme 
un chatiment providentiel des crimes des paieus, est encore 
bien plus considerable. Saint Jerome, en commentant Eze- 
ehiel, applique a la ville de Rome les proplieties faitea contre 
I'antique Babylone. On ne redoute Tinvasion, dit saint Augus- 
tin, que de crainte d'etre arracbe a aea vices. Salvien, dans 
Bon curieus livre du Gouvemement de Dieu, n'heaite pointy 
quand il compare les barbarea aux Romains, h declarer sea pre- 
fSrences : " Voua pensez," dit-il aux Eomains, "6tre meilleurs 
que les barbares ; ils sont h^r^tiquea, ptu'ens, ditea-vous, et 
vous etes orthodoxes. . . . Je r^ponds que par la foi nous 
Bommes meilleurs, mais, par notre vie, je dis avec larmes que 
nous sommes pires. Vous connaiasez la loi et vous la violez ; 

ils flont beretiques et ne le savent pas Et nous nous 

^BDona que Dieu livre nos provincea aux barbares quand 
leiu- pudeur purifie la terre encore toute soiullee des de- 
bauches romaines." Tandia que les bandes de Bagaudes, for- 
m^es de colons revolts et de citoyens fujant devaut le fisc, 
donnent la main aux barbares, les chretieus lea appellent 

' " Les barbares viennent," dit Salvieu aux Romains, " et 
vos d^sordres, voa crimes, vous out tellement abrutia que vous 
ne craignez mfeme pas le danger oii vouh etes ; vous ne voulez 
point p^rir et vous ne cherchez point votre salut ; les bar- 
bares sont la et vous ne songez qii'a manger, h boire, & 
dormir. Dieu a repandu sur vous ce l^thargique assoupisse- 
ment qui est la prelude de la mort. Je voudrais faire en- 
tendre au monde eutier ces paroles : Romains, ayez bonte 
de tous voB vices ; les barbares sont plus forts que votih, parce 
^ qu'ils Bont rooins vicieiix ; votre faibieaae, elle est dans vob 
es ; vous Stes vaincua par vos vicea. Venez, Goths, Huus 
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et' Saxons; nous avons des chr^tiens, ils lisent rEvongiley 
mais ils font la d^bauche ; ils ecoutent les apotres^ mais ils 
s'enivrent ; ils suivent le Christ, mais ils sont des voleurs." 

^ On ne pent pas dire cependant que I'Eglise ait trahi I'Em- 
pire Bomain. EUe ne deserte pas ; elle passe par-dessus les 
Bomains et les barbares et ne voit en eux que des hommes 
k convertir. Saint Augustin proteste, dans plus d'un endroit, 
contre la lachete que montreraient les pr^tres s'ils abandon- 
naient leur poste devant les malheurs publics. " Ceux," dit-il, 
" qui prennent la fuite ou qui ne restent que par la force, s'ils 
viennent a etre pris, souflfrent pour eux-memes et non pour 
leurs fr^res; la crainte des maux ne doit pas nous faire 
abandonner notre ministdre." Et il devait plus tard lui- 
m§me, Hippone assiegee par les Vandales, confirmer ces pa- 
roles par sa belle mort. 

' On ne pent trouver etonnant que le christianisme n'ait 
point confondii ses destinees avee celles de la societe ro- 
maine. II avait conquis TEtat sans doute, et depuis les 
empereurs jusqu'aux esclaves, il dominait toute la societe. 
Mais combien d'empereurs, a commencer par Constantin, 
ne I'avaient pris pour un instrument politique I Que de fils 
de nobles ou de riches families n'avaient vu dans la foi 
nouvelle qu'un moyen de parvenir ; puis, selon les circon- 
stances, etaient retournes au vieux culte I Les apostasies de 
ce genre etaient si nombreuses que les empereurs se croyaient 
obliges de les punir de la perte des droits civils. Les livres 
des P^res sont pleins de lamentations sur ces mauvais 
Chretiens, ces faux convertis qui introduisent dans I'Eglise 
leurs superstitions, leur indiflference ou leur impiete, sur ce 
peuple incorrigible que le retard de la flotte de I'Egypte, 
chargee du grain des distributions, suffit pour ramener aux 
sacrifices de Neptune, et qui, a I'epoque des Lupercales, 
parcourt nu les rues de la ville, frappant les femmes pour 
les rendre fecondes. Le mysticisme chretien avait alors 
quelque chose de trop amollissant, la piete etait trop detachee 
de la terre pour rendre au patriotisme remain les males 
vertus qui eiissent pu sauver I'empire. Mais on conpoit que 
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I'Egliae eep^rat mieux dea Buperstitions barbarea moiaa enra- 
cioeea, et (le mcEura plus grossiSres, mais moina corrompuea. 
Elle Be disposait, non a sauver I'empire, mais a dompter 
I'orgueil, la ferocity dea vainqueiira, a adoucir lea mis^reB des 
vaiQcue, et a preparer leur union dans la commune patrie du 
chrietianiame.' 

If what has been advanced in my text (Lecture V.) and 
Note E, regarding tlie reciprocal action of Cbriatianity and 
Pa^nism upon each other in the fourth and fifth centuries 
be founded in fact, the remarks of M. Guizot {Histolre de la. 
Civilisation en France, bis.™' lefon) may be oonsidered a 
little one-Bided. ' C'eat le moment oii rancienne philoso- 
phic expire, ou commence la theologie moderne ; ou Tune se 
transforme pour ainsi dire dans I'autre ; oii certaines syat^mes 
deviennent des dogmes, certaines 6coles des sectfla. Cea 
epoques de transition sont d'une grande importance, et peiit- 
6tre, sous le point de vue historique, lea plus inatructives 
de toutea,' True : but a great part of the instruction to be 
derived from such history regards the influence exerted even 
in the decline and disappearance of the older forms of thought 
upon the newer ; an influence strongly marked, as I conceive, 
in the approximation of Christian ideaa to the Pagan at the 
period under review. 

But looking at the question from M. Guizot's point of 
view, some of hia remarks are extremely interesting. 

' C'eat surtout dans le midi de la Gaule que ce earactSre du 
v"" si^cle se manifeste avec evidence. Vous avez vu quelle 
Bctivite y r4gnait Jans la societe religieuse, entre autres dans 
les monaat^rea de Lerina et de S. Victor, foyer de tant 
d'opinions hardies. Tout ce moiivement d'esprit ne venait 
pas du christiaaisme : c'etait dans les memes contr^ea .... 
que I'ancienne civilisation aur son declin s'eCait pour ainsi 
dire concentric et couservait encore le plus de vie. .... 
Tout atteste, en nn mot, que, sous le point de vue phito- 
Bophique comme aoua le point de vue religieux, la Uaule 
romaine et grecque, aussi bien que chr^tienne, etait, & cette 
ique, eo Occident du moins, la portion la plus aujm^e, la 
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plus vivante de Tempire. Aussi est-ce Ik que la transition 
de la philosophic paienne a la theologie chretienne, du 
monde ancien au monde moderne, est le plus clairement em- 

preinte, et se laisse le mieux observer 

*Ainsi eclate le fait que j'ai indique en commenjant, la 
fusion de la philosophie paienne et de la theologie chretienne, 
la metamorphose de I'une dans I'autre. Et il y a ceci de 
remarquable, que Targumentation destinee k ^tablir la spiri- 
tualite de I'ame vient evidemment de I'ancienne philosophie 
plus que du christianisme, et que I'auteur (Mamert Claudien) 
semble surtout s'appliquer k convainere les theologiens en 
leur prouvant que la foi chretienne n'a rien en ceci qui ne 
se concilie a merveille avec les r&ultats auxquels conduit 

la raison Ge que Pancienne philosophie conservait de 

force et de vie passait au service des Chretiens ; c'etait sous 
la forme religieuse, et au sein mfeme du christianisme, que 
se reproduisaient les idees, les ecoles, toute la science des 
philosophes 

* C'est la le mouvement que vinrent arr§ter Finvasion des 
Barbares et la chute de I'Empire Romain: cent ans plus 
tard, on ne trouve plus aucune trace de ce que je viens de 
mettre sous vos yeux, • • , toute cette activity intellectuelle 
de la Graule, au vii"*® si^cle, il n'en est plus question. 

* La perte fut-elle grande ? Finvasion des Barbares etouffa- 
t-elle un mouvement important et fecond ? J'en doute fort. 
Rappelez-vous ce que j'ai Fhonneur de vous dire sur le 
caract^re essentiellement pratique du christianisme ; le pro- 
gr^s intellectuel, la science proprement dite, n'etait point 
son but; et bien qu'il se rattachat sur plusieurs points a 
Fancienne philosophie, bien qu'il sut s'approprier ses. id^es 
et en tirer bon parti, il ne s'inquietait gu^re de la continuer, 
ni de la remplacer: changer les moeurs, gouvemer la vie, 
telle etait la pensee dominante de ses chefs 

* Ce qup Finvasion des Barbares et la chute de I'Empire Eo- 
main arr^t^rent surtout, detruisirent m6me, ce fut le mouve- 
ment intellectuel ; ce qui restait de science, de philosophie, 
de liberte d'esprit au v"® si^cle, disparut sous leurs coups. 
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Mais le mouvement moral, la reforme pratique du christian- 
i8me,et I'etablissementofficielde son autorite sur lespeiiples, 
n'en furent point frapp^s; peut-Stre meme y gagD&rent-ils 

au lieu de perdre 

' L'invasion dea Barbares iie tua done point ce qui avait 
vie ; an fond, I'activite et la liberte in telle ctuelles etaient 
en decadence ; tout porte a croire qu'elles ae seraient ar- 
rfitees d'elles-m^mea ; les Barbarea les arrStSrent plus dnre- 
ment et plus tot. C'est la, je crois, tout ce qu'on pent leur 
imputer.' 

Note N. Page 131. 

The trauslation given in the test waa made from memory, 
hut it is aufficiently near to the purport of the well-known 
passage in Bede'a History, the speech of Coiii on the preach- 
ing of S, Pauliuus before the King of Northumbria {Hiai. 
Ecd. u. 13) :— 

* Talis mihi videtur, rex, vita homiuura prEeeens in terria 
ad comparationem ejus quod nobis incertum est temporis, 
quale cum t« residente ad cceuam cum ministris tuis tempore 
brumali, accenso quidem foco in medio et calido effecto 
c<Bnaculo, furentibus autem foria per omnia turbinibua 
hiemaliiim pluvianim vel nivium, adreniensque unus paa- 
serum domum citiesiui^ pervolarerit ; qui cum per unum 
ostium ingrediens mox per aliud exierit. Ipso quidem tem- 
pore quo intus eat hiemis tempestata non tangitur, sed 
tameu parrissimo spatio serenitatis ad momentum excurso^ 
mox de hieme in hiemem regrediena tula oculia elabitur. 
Ita hiBC vita hominum ad modicum apparet ; quid autem 
Bequatur, quidve praecesserit, prorsuB ignoramus. Unde si 
htec nova doctrina certius aliquid attulit, merito esse sequeuda 
videtur.' 

NoteO. p. 151. 
In Menzel's Oeaehlckte der Deutscken, there is a special 
chapter on the ' Respect paid to Women ' among the ancient 
Germans. {Book i. chiip. 19.) 
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* Im heidnischen Alterthume warden die Frauen meist ver- 
achtet und als niedere Wesen angesehen. Bei den Deutschen 
aber standen sie schon in den altesten Zeiten an Ehre den 
Mannern gleich, ja sie wurden in mancher Beziehung sogar 
als hohere Wesen angesehen. Man glaubte, sagt Tacitus, es 
sey etwas Heiliges und Prophetisches in ibnen (inesse quia 
etiam sanctum aliquid et providum putant). Die Frauenehre 
iibte auf Sitten und Gremiith der Deutschen, und dadurch 
auch auf ihre Kunst und Poesie, einen solchen Einfiuss, dass 
hierin vorziiglich die Quelle des sogenannten Bomantischen 
zu suchen ist, dass die Eigenthiimlichkeit der neueren Kunst 
und Sitte im Gegensatz gegen die orientalische und grie- 
chisch-romische oder antike geworden ist. 

* Die alten Deutschen erkannten, dass dieses Heilige in den 
Frauen von der hochsten Eeinheit abhinge. Daher war in 
ihren Sitten und Gesetzen die Wahrung nicht nur der aussem 
Ehre, sondern auch der innem TJnschuld des weiblichen Ge- 
schlechts eine der festesten Grundregeln. Schon Tacitus 
riihmt diese unverbriichliche Sittenstrenge und Heiligachtung 
der Keuschheit, und sagt, so viel er an den Germanen loben 
miisse, sey doch diese Sittlichkeit, als die Grundlage aller 
andern Volkstugenden, am meisten zu loben (nee uUam 
morum partem magis laudaveris). 

* Die Madchen wurden in Unschuld aufgezogen, unter haus- 
lichen Arbeiten, fern von den wilden Gelagen der Manner, 
ausser wenn sie im elterlichen Hause Gaste bedienten. Sie 
kamen erst spat in die Ehe. Ihre kraftigere Natur entwick- 
elte sich langsamer. Noch jetzt werden die Nordlander, und 
besonders die noch den alten Sitten treuer gebliebenen Ge- 
birgsvolker, spater mannbar als die iippigeren Siidlander und 
Stadtebewohner 

* Verbrechen gegen die weibliche Zucht und Ehre wurden 
als unversohnlich angesehen und behandelt. Der jungfrau- 
liche Ehrenkranz, den die Braut bei der Hochzeit trug, ist 
wahrscheinlich eine uralte Sitte bei den Deutschen. Keine 
durfte ihn tragen, auf deren Ehre der geringste Makel haftete. 
Eine erwiesene Verleumdung in dieser Beziehung wurde mit 
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ungewohnlicher Harte beatraft. Gewalt an Jungfraueu 
wurde unter alien Uuiatanden mit entehrendem Tode be- 
atraft, imd noch ziemlich spat im Mittelalter ist in den ira 
Schwabeospiegel gesammelten Gesetzeu die Verordnung ent- 
halten, in einem Hauae, wo ein solcher Freve! geachehen, 
allea bia auf daa Vieli umbringen und daa Haua selbat der 
Erde gleich zu machen 

' Eine der achijnsten und weiaesten Sitten war die, daea man 
den Toclitem keiue Mitgift gab. Sie wurden daher niclit 
om des Vermogens, aondern nur der Tugend und Scbonheit 
willen begehrt und zur Ehe genommen. Erst in der spaten 
cbristlicfaen Zeit kainen die Auastattungen aiif, Zur Zeit dea 
Tacitua brachte die Jungfrau ihrem Brautigam nur einige 
Waffen mit, zur Erinnerung, daaa er aie fiir sie fiihren solie. 
Dagegen musste der Brautigam dem Vater, Bruder, oder 
Bonstigem Vormund der Braut die Vormundachaft oder das 
fiecht, sie vor Gericht zu vertreten, um eine herkomraliche 
Sumuie abkaufen. Die Verlobten wecliaelten Handschlag, 
Kuss und Ring. In der beidnischen Zeit berrechte der G&- 
brauch, drei Niiclite lang zwiachen Neuvermiihlte ein blankee 
und scharfea Scbwert zu legen, auf einem religioeen Aber- 
glauben. Die Hochzeit wurde, wie acbon ihr Name zeigt, aU 
hohe Zeit, ala der Hiibepunkt im Leben, so offentlich ala 
moglich und mit grossem Jubel vieler Giiste gefeiert. Nacb 
der Hochzeit gab der junge Ehemann der jungen Fran ein 
Geacbenk, die Morgengabe geuannt, das ihr eigen blieb bis 
an den Tod, nnd das Niemand wiedernebmen oder abstreiten 
durfte, wenn sie nur mit der Hand auf der Brust bescbwor, 
es sey ihre Morgengabe 

' Der Ehebnich war so unversiihnlieh wie die Beleidigung 
der Jungfrauen. Wollte der Mann die ehebrecherische Fraa 
nicht selber sogleich todten, so wurde sie nackt mit ge- 
Bchomem Haupt aus dem Hauae geatossen und von den Nacli- 
barinnen fortgepeitscht von Ortsehaft zii Ortachaft, bia eie 
liegen blieb. Schon Tacitus lobt dieae Sitte, die aucb noch 
viel spater bei den Sachsen aich erbiett. . . , Die alten 
Deuticheu hielten die Schonung der eogenanoten Tlerzem- 
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schwachen nicht fur so dringend, um dariiber die offentlichen 
Sitten erschlaflfen und ein gaDzes Volk liederlich werden zu 
lassen. Als sie mit den Somern naher bekannt warden, und 
man ihnen bestandig sagte, ihre Keuschheit war barbarischy 
sie seyen viel zu streng, da nahm das burgundische Gesetz 
auf diese Vorwiirfe Eiicksicht, und fugte die Verordnung, 
dass Ehebruch nach wie vor unnachsichtlich mit dem Tode 
gestraft werden solle, die denkwiirdigen Worte hinzu: **Denn 
es ist gerechter, dass Alle durch die Verurtheilung weniger 
gebessert werden, als dass unter dem Vorwand, die alte Bar- 
barei zu verdrangen, nur Grelegenheit zu Lastern gegeben 
werde." Darum riihmte man auch von den Grothen und 
Vandalen, dass sie nicht nur selbst keusch geblieben sind, 
sondern sogar auch die verdorbenen Komer wieder keusch 
gemacht hatten. 

^Die altdeutschen Frauen wurden so geachtet, dass man 
sie im Wergeld hoher schatzte als die Manner, bei Alle- 
mannen und Bayem noch einmal, bei Franken und Thii- 
ringern dreimal so hoch, und noch hoher wenn sie guter 
Hoflfnung waren. . • . Alle Frauen durften Waflfen fiihren, 
wenn sie sie zu brauchen verstanden. Ihre Stimme wurde 
im Kath der Manner gehort. Kluge Frauen standen nicht 
selten an der Spitze grosser Unternehmungen.' .... 

The chivalrous feelings of respect towards women, which 
form so marked an element in Teutonic life in the middle 
ages, are traced by the antiquarians to the notion, common 
among the primitive German races, of a close intercourse 
between the flower of their heroes and the superior female 
existences, to whom they gave the name of Walkyren. 

*Walkyren waren die himmlischen Madchen, von denen 
die uralten Deutschen glaubten, dass sie jede Schlacht um- 
schwebten, die Helden auswahlten, welche fallen sollten, und 
dann mit ihnen in Walhalla als ihren ewigen Geliebten 
himmlische Freuden genossen. Daher war dem Helden jeder 
Tod auf dem Schlachtfeld ein Brautfest fur den Himmel. 
Aber auch irdische Jungfrauen dachte man sich als Walkyren, 
wenn sie die Eiistung anlegten und Schildjimgfrauen wurden. 
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Das zarte poetische Verhaltniss des heidnischen Helden zu 
seiner himralisehen Greliebten ging spater in das Verhaltniss 
des ehristliehen Helden zu seiner Dame iiber, und diese war 
nicht immer eine irdische Dame, sondem die heilige Jung- 
frau oder eine andere Heilige. Die romantische Liebe des 
Mittelalters, der schwarmerische Ritterdienst, der gottlichen 
Wesen, oder unbekannten, oder stolzen und ewig undank- 
baren Damen gewidmet war, und das, was man im edeln 
Sinne den Minnedienst imd die Cralanterie nannte, hatte 
seinen ersten Ursprung aus dem schonen heidnischen Glauben 
an die Walkyren.' (Menzel, Oeachichte der Deutschen^ book L 
chap. 20.) 
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